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Récamier Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS piquant bonnet, which is especially suit- 

ed to sea-side and watering-place wear, is of 

écru satin straw, lined with myrtle green velvet. 

A myrtle green velvet ribbon is wound round the 

high crown, and fastened in front by a large 

steel buckle. The strings are likewise of myrtle 

green velvet. A frill of wide écru lace covers 

the brim, and an avalanche of flowers of all 

kinds, conspicuous among which are sunflowers, 

red poppies, and trailing wistaria, is set on the 
left side. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLuUS?RATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 143, published Puly 25, contains Part I. of 
a capital story by Mx. W. O. SvODDARD, entitled 
“Up the Creek,” illustrated ; Chapter XVII. of 
” Mr. Stubbs's Brother,” illustrated ; “ How They 
Helped the Deacon,” by ADA CARLEIVON STOD- 
DARD; anda short Sketch by MR. DAVID KER, 
entitled “ The Minute-Hand of the Clock.” 

“ Sea-Anemones,” by MisS SARAH Cooprr, fs 
both instructive and entertaining ; MRs. HELEN 
S. CONANT contributes an interesting sketch of 
* St. Elizabeth of Thuringia” ; and Mx. A11.AN 
Forman fells the boys how to make themselves 
useful to the ducks and fishes by “ Trapping 
Torups.” 

The art work in this number of YOUNG PKO- 
VLE ts especially brilliant and attractive. The 
portrait of St. /lizabeth is from a celebrated paint- 
ing; “ Sea-Anemones” ts illustrated by delicate 
wood-engravings ; there ts a full page given to 
an interesting group of little folks engaged in 
“Playing Doctor”; and an exquisite poem by 
Miss MARGARET JOHNSON és worked into a page 
of beautiful desigus by Miss J¥SSIE McDermott. 








GH A Sattern-sheet Supplement, with nu- 
merous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and de- 
scriptions of Ladies’ SUMMER STKEET, House, 
and COUNTRY COosTUMES, Aforning Gowns and 
Jackets ; SUMMER SUITS FOR Boys AND GIRIS; 
Ladies’ Aprons, Cuffs,and Collars ; Table, Buffet, 
and Bureau Scar{s; Basket Stands, Glass and 
Bottle Trays ; Monograms, etc.—will be published 
in our next Number. The same Number will 
contain a brilliant double-page illustration, entitled 
“ SuMMER,” éy THOMAS Nast, with a poem ; 
striking art and humorous pictures; charming 
short stories, essays, poems, etc. ; and other attract- 
#ve and useful matter. 





THE BATH. 

N the pride of our civilization we are not 
used to think of people in the past as 
exercising many of the refinements that we 
claim as our personal attributes; and least 
of all do we,in our general thoughts, con- 
sider that creatures who ate with their fin- 
gers, for instance, were personally more 
cleanly than we are. Yet we know that it 
has become an axiom that Northern people 
are not so cleanly as Southern ones. We 
excuse that and explain it by recalling rig- 
ors of climate in the one case as a prevent- 
ive of baths, and profuseness of perspira- 
tion in the other as making baths a neces- 
sity—baths without which in the warm cli- 
mates people are uncomfortable, which are 
there a luxury, and which in the cold cli- 
mates are a punishment and penance. We 
hardly make any effort to refute it by bring- 
ing into existence other than private means 
of bathing under comfortable circumstances. 
There are, perhaps, in the cities of the north- 
ern portion of our land more public bath- 
houses than there are in the southern, such 
as they are. But these baths are so rude 
that the dirt and filth of Spanish and Ital- 
jan populations to-day dv more than we do 
in the work of refuting the statement men- 
tioned above. Yet that we should flatter 
ourselves that we have a superior refine- 
ment of greater cleanliness over the old Ro- 
mans, who undoubtedly ate with their fin- 
gers, is an example of rather remarkable 
self-assurance inthe face of the few board 
shanties that we succeed in erecting and 
carrying forward with difficulty in some of 
our sea-side cities, and in the face of the 
ruins of the ancient baths. Nowhere in the 
history of all the races and reigns on earth 
has there been any record of splendor equal 
to that lavished upon the Roman baths. 
The value the people set upon them is to be 
seen from the circumstance that wherever 
the great empire had a colony there were 
baths to be found rivalling those of the im- 
perial city. They have even been unearth- 
ed all over England, among the ruins of the 
period of Roman domination there, and 
have been found there four times the size 
of the beautiful Pompeiian baths. In Rome, 
moreover, they were not the outcome of ef- 
feminacy; but growing from small begin- 
nings in the day when Appius CLaupIUs 
bronght water into the city, empire and re- 
ove were in lusty vigor and at the fall 
eight of illustrious achievement when they 
attained their richest construction, covering 
vast surfaces of ground, and providing for 








every luxurious sensation. Princes built 
them to please the populace and make them- 
selves popular; and noruler could give more 
acceptable benefaction to the crowd, it used 
to be thonght, than a day of free admission 
to the baths. To say that the baths of D1- 
OCLETIAN could accommodate eighteen thou- 
sand persons at once, and the baths of Cara- 
CALLA could give one hundred and eight 
thousand baths in a single day, hardly af- 
fords one any idea of the things, for the 
usual mind does not present to itself any 
picture of things in such vastness. But we 
can realize the massive foundations of the 
immense hollow walls that were flues for 
heated air, the mosaic floors within, the 
painted vaults of the ceilings, rooms in- 
crusted with wondrously colored stones from 
the farthest quarries of the provinces, and 
niches and columns enriched with vases and 
with statues noble as the Farnesian bull 
and the Hercules that were found in the 
baths of CARACALLA, the Laocoon that was 
found in the baths of Trrus. Here, besides 
the vast basins and the innumerable cells 
for mere bathing, besides the unctuarium 
for anointing, the spheristerium for wres- 
tling and other games till the vapor and hot 
waters of the caldarium were ready, where 
the skin was scraped smooth with the stri- 
gilis, besides the tepidarium and the frigi- 
darium and all the rest, were theatres and 
halls, academies and promenades, where the 
bather amused himself and the spectator 
looked on, where friends met and discussed 
the affairs of the day, and every nerve was 
soothed and pleased as physical sense and 
intellect were stimulated. 

All the Mohammedan nations, on whom 
some of the luxury of the Roman lapped 
over, maintain a ghost of the splendor of 
that bath to this day. There is the only 
place where the women ever see each other; 
and there is the wealth of the beggar: he 
puts on bis vile rags again, but his body is, 
for the nonce, clean and wholesome and com- 
fortable. 

It is only people like our own, that claim 
the best of civilization, to whom the public 
bath is almost a thing unknown. We have 
here and there a swimming school, which 
is a mere private exercise, and amounts to 
but little at the most; and we have in the 
hot summer a few inclosures at the head 
of a wharf or on the sides of a bridge, which 
one needs the bath bitterly before entering. 
Acknowledging this, we claim that we have 
instead private baths in private houses for 
those that can afford to pay the rent of 
such houses. But so had the ancients pri- 
vate baths besides their public ones, and 
of a beauty far exceeding the visions of our 
most extravagant dreams, with pipes of sil- 
ver and floors of precious stone. When 
even the rude Russian in his inland village, 
the Lapp, the Mexican, the Japanese, has a 
publie bath, although of but mean descrip- 
tion, it seems incredible that we, who boast 
ourselves so near the top of possibility in 
all improving things, should be hardly on 
a par with, if not actually beneath, such as 
they. One may say with truth, perhaps, 
that emperors built the vast and superb af- 
fairs to divert public attention from the loss 
of liberty, that they ran into fearful abuses 
where one ruler indulged himself in eight 
or ten baths a day, and where another all 
but dwelt within their walls, and where 
they became at last the theatre of disgrace- 
ful scenes. But it may be said to all the 
latter, as we are very well aware, that the 
abuse of the thing is no argument against 
its use; it is to be hoped that our know- 
ledge and religion would be of better proof 
than what answered for those things with 
those ancients who so degraded themselves; 
and for the former, if the enjoyments of the 
baths really could divert the Romans from 
the thought of liberty, if an emperor could 
win devotion by building them, then it was 
because the people prized them and desired 
them, and held them even above the worth 
of liberty. Heaven forbid that our people 
should ever follow such example so far! 
But one can not help seeing that if we, as 
a people, showed but the first thrill of such 
a desire for these public baths—thbat is, if 
we showed any desire for them at all—we 
should have them. For it is we who are 
the emperors and rulers here; it is our own 
voices that govern; and if we want public 
baths, and when we want them, they will 
rise like an exhalation. That it is not ad- 
visable, that it is not desirable, to have 
them made vehicles of mere luxurious sen- 
sation and objects of magnificence, is evi- 
dent. But if cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, then it is a shame that the masses of 
our population are kept so remote from god- 
liness, and our unwashed millions—even 
our board shanties on wharves and bridges 
being miserably insufficient, and our Turk- 
ish and Russian contrivances being too cost- 
ly for any but the rich or the reckless—can 
not obtain at any price what the Roman cit- 
izen, at a time when money was far more 
worth than now, obtained for the eighth 
of a penny. In what way better than by 





imitating afar off the work of a Roman em- 
peror could our modern millionaires justify 
their wealth and win the people’s gratitude, 
offered from full hearts and clean hands? 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXVII. 


Tue next month saw Swanswick filled with peo- 
ple invited in judicious groups by Mrs. Carver. 
She knew very well “ what the world would say,” 
and she knew also how to give the world a hint. 
It should see the young Western heiress at home ; 
it should see how the inexperienced and ignorant 
girl had improved ; how she had finally mastered 
etiquette, learned the formulary of polite society ; 
how she had gained all this surface polish without 
injuring the solid gold which was the foundation 
of her character. 

And they were allowed to hear, these visitors, 
many an argument between Mrs. Carver and Rose 
as to the expediency of being married at the far- 
off Chadwick’s Falls ins.ead of in New York, at 
Swanswick, or, as Sir Lytton urged, in England, 
at his little chapel near Tellisor House. 

But Rose received valuable aid from two unex- 
pected re-enforcements. Arthur Amberley came 
home, and formed a segment of the party, which 
also contained Mrs. Mortimer. He expressed him- 
self delighted with the Chadwick’s Falls arrange- 
ment. 

“Let him take you from your own place, dear 
Miss Rose,” said he. 

“T rather wondered at your wishing to rake 
open those ashes again, Arthur,” said Mrs. Morti- 
mer to him, later. ‘“ Why arouse all that talk, 
particularly as Hathorne Mack is so rehabilitated 
by his engagement to Sidonie Devine, and the 
enormous rise in Brandy Gulch? Remember, he 
has his side of the story to tell, and half of society 
and all of the McBrides will believe his version.” 

Arthur Amberley was not so much under the 
influence of this lady as he had once been, and 
he did not answer with his old suavity. 

“We shall be very glad to have those ashes 
raked open, Mrs. Mortimer, for we have a very 
live coal in them for Hathorne Mack.” 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Mortimer to a lady near 
her; “ Arthur Amberley must have had a great 
deal of money in Pascal Chadwick’s hands.” 

Another advocate for the Western marriage 
was the President of Charpentier College. He 
and his wife were delighted to stand in loco pa- 
rentum to their dear Rose, and did not mind the 
inconvenience of the journey quite as much as 
Mrs. Carver did. 

So Eastman Jones, who had become the land- 
lord of the Chadwick homestead for the time, re- 
ceived the reward of all his devotion to Rose by 
being allowed to arrange for her marriage to an- 
other man. 

He and Arthur Amberley stood in the same 
rather trying attitude of chivalrous and unpaid 
devotion, without bearing any other relationship 
to each other. But the younger man found his 
reward in the great case which he was unravel- 
ling, and in the many curious coincidences which 
always reveal themselves as we cut transversely 
into the ideas, schemes, and unfinished theories 
of another man’s life. It seemed to him, from 
the first visit of Sir Lytton Leycester, that Pascal 
Chadwick had striven to intertwine his interests 
with those of Rose. Nothing could be more cer- 
tain, singular, marked, and curiously joined than 
were the fortunes of the two. Together their 
interests in the great silver mine; together their 
joint ownership of lands, stocks, herds, and all 
that Pascal Chadwick left; together they could 
make a fight against Hathorne Mack, which either 
alone would have found almost impossible, 

Eastman Jones had the generosity of youth, 
and he wrote all this to Rose. It gave the last 
added leaf to float on her full cup. But these 
were things apart from all that the world saw. 

The world found Sir Lytton changed. To the 
people who bad known the gay and laughing young 
baronet he was more silent and reserved, and a 
graver man; for his doubts, his fears, bis hard 
experiences, had altered and aged him. They 
saw that with Rose alone did he come to his old 
cheerfulness. His caresses were few, his needs 
of endearment carefully repressed; but his eyes 
eloquently told of feelings deeper than words—a 
love which, starting in the sun, had been rooted 
in adversity and trouble; feelings which had 
come to their full noble growth through a long, 
painful probation, There was a silent expression 
of determination and trust on the faces of both 
these young lovers which struck all observers. 
There was no longer a passionate fitfulness ; and 
although occasionally, when Rose appeared in a 
white morning dress and a moss-rose in her cor- 
sage, there would be an expression of the ortho- 
dox lover rapture on his face, Sir Lytton controlled 
himself under these trying circumstances, and 
behaved like the delicate, reticent, manly English- 
man that he was. 

Those were precious moments when Sir Lytton 
and his beloved could steal off for a stroll on 
horseback, or a walk in the soothing shadow of 
the woods. The little dog kept watch and ward 
against intruders meantime. 

“What does Mrs. Carver mean by insisting 
upon all these guests ?” asked Sir Lytton, rather 
crossly, one morning. 

“JT don’t know,” said Rose, laughing. “She 
always talks about what the world will say. I 
suppose she wishes to show them that I am not 
beguiling you by unholy arts, or marrying you 
against your own consent. She wants them all 
to think that you are a ‘marvellously proper 
man,’ and I the sweetest lady-bird that ever was 
wooed and won.” 

Sir Lytton kissed away the ripple of a smile 
which had always been one of the charms of a 
certain mouth, and then demanded, in good terse 





English, “who cared for the opinion of the 
world ?” 

“Oh, Ido,” said Rose. “ Just imagine! I have 
to please all your sisters and your lady mother.” 

Sir Lytton smiled as he thought of the bright 
picture which his beautiful young wife would 
make in that long oaken chamber at Tellisor 
House. He thought how the high-born dowagers 
would sit in the oriel-window and gaze at her, 
and how difficult it would be to pick a flaw in 
voice, accent, figure, face, or “ deportment.” 

“Rose dear,” said he, “I think you have lost 
a charm, you are grown so like other people. 
The tender, tremulous, sensitive loneliness, the 
unconscious sweetness, the blushing awkward- 
ness, with which you won me that first evening, 
are all past away. Could you not get them back 
again ?” 

“Shall I pull over the épergne and spill the 
claret for you again, Sir Lytton, when I am intro- 
duced at Tellisor House ?” said Rose. 

“T wish you woul...” 

Then followed some “ blissful brevities,” and 
Sir Lytton fell seven fathoms deeper in love, and 
if the rich red flush on the cheek of the trans- 
planted Rose paled or deepened, he breathed a 
prayer that it might ever glow, as roses always 
do, the brighter in the atmosphere of his own 
England. 

Meantime the engagement of Hathorne Mack 
to Sidonie Devine was the theme at Newport. 
The diamonds were splendid, the settlements 
enormous, The family said, “Oh, you know there 
was a great deal of talk about his having at- 
tempted to cheat Miss Chadwick, who has caught 
Sir Lytton Leycester (I hear he is very much 
broken. down by his wounds, by-the-way), but 
wait till you hear his story,” ete., ete. 

And Hathorne Mack was still the “important 
factor in the development of the West”; he was 
the owner of an immense number of stocks. 
Brandy Gulch had risen wonderfully; he was a 
member of the lower house; he helped to make 
his nation’s laws; he was a “rough diamond” ; 
he had sterling traits ; he was to some minds still 
the coming decillionaire. 

Asmodeus had not unroofed that house where 
Ethel Marjoribanks had knelt and wept and con- 
quered ; it had not revealed the scene in the cler- 
gyman’s little room at Harlem. Decker had not 
spoken; President Williams remained silent. 
Why, we shall see later. 

Mrs. Morella had heard rumors; so had every- 
body. Who can follow a society story? There 
are too many of them to follow. They are never 
told twice alike, and they are sure to be wrong. 
And it was so probable that the “‘ Rose Chadwick 
faction should manufacture a set of stories which 
would be disadvantageous to the Sidonie Devine 
faction.” 

Ah, it had got round to that, had it? How 
curiously the whirligig of fate changes its spots ! 
No wonder that the poet sang, 

* Good-by, proud world; I’m going home; 
Thou’rt not my friend, I am not thine; 
Good-by to Flattery’s frowning face ; 

To Grandeur, with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple office, low and high; 

To crowded halls; to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go and those who come: 

Good-by, proud world; I’m going home”— 
when he listened to the idle, false, and foolish 
commentaries upon character, when he observed 
the illogical and wretched subterfuges by which 
worldlings seek to apologize for their “ change 
of base.” 

Hathorne Mack was playing a bold game, and 
for the moment boldness won. It always does. 
Goethe never said a wiser thing than when he 
made this couplet: 

“What you can do, or think you can, begin it: 

Boldness hath genius, power, and magic in it.” 

The fact that the stylish and fashionable Sido- 
nie Devine had accepted him introduced him anew 
to the innermost circle of exclusive fashion. Fv- 
ery one of the aristocratic relatives put their scru- 
ples in their pockets, and found Hathorne Mack 
“charming.” Even those who knew more of 
him than the rest of the world were silenced by 
his audacity. Could it be possible that he was 
able to escape ali punishment, all exposure, and 
to marry this fashionable girl, and to enter for 
life the best “inner circle’? Other men had 
done it as heavily handicapped as he. So Arthur 
Amberley well remembered; but after a careful 
study of his own duty in the matter, he went to 
Sidonie’s nearest friend, and put that gentleman 
in possession of all that he knew. All that he 
gained by this was a little delay, for Hathorne 
Mack had anticipated him, and was ready for 
him. 

The wedding had been put down for August, but 
it was postponed to October 7. And it so happen- 
ed that it fell on the very day which, after much 
arranging and circumlocution, had been fixed 
upon for the wedding of Rose and Sir Lytton. 

Asmodeus had on that day to look down on 
two very different scenes. The little town of 
Chadwick’s Falls was gay with the unexpected 
lustre of a wedding, The great rambling house 
where Pascal Chadwick had lived was buried in 
its mass of fragrant bushes, vines, and tangled 
verdure. Dogs and ponies, carriages and horses, 
dashed up the walks, groups of gayly dressed New- 
Yorkers and slouched-hatted Westerners stood 
in groups, awaiting the advent of the bride. 

No one needed a prettier subject for a picture 
than that little church of four stone walls and 
its accessories. It did not deserve the dispraise 
which Rose had given it. It had no pretensions 
to age or to architectural graces, but it was man- 
tled with vines, and as it stood against a clear 
blue sky, with the snow-capped mountains for its 
distant background, it was not unlovely. An end- 
less grand prairie reached out for hundreds of 
miles before it, while around its near neighbor- 
hood crept up the industries and the houses of 
the little settlement which Pascal Chadwick had 
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made, And in the church one stained-glass win- 
dow, erected to his memory by his daughter, told 
the world that the murdered man was not forgot- 
ten. Its varied colors fell upon her as she stood 
at the altar, pledging her troth. Her whole deli- 
cately rounded figure was one living, breathing 
statue of joy and happiness, although the eyes 
were full of dew-drops. 

Arthur Amberley was best man. The President 
gave her away; the faithful Mrs. Carver and her 
friends sat and wept in true maternal fashion. 
Jack Long and his wife had come on to the wed- 
ding, and a number of young American rancheros, 
and English buffalo-hunters, and officers of the 
army and their wives, helped to fill the scene. 

Sir Lytton was the model English bridegroom, 
and was married with a severe gravity, which fell 
off at the wedding break fast. 

“Tt is a wedding in a garden,” said one of his 
friends, as they looked through the rich dark 
green of the rhododendrons, 

“ But, Lytton, you do not intend to bury your- 
self here, do you?” asked another, 

“No, Lady Lytton Leycester has never seen 
Europe; we intend to leave for the Continent 
in a month, and next spring will see us in Eng- 
land,” said the bridegroom, looking not too un- 
happy. 

And then came the rice and the slipper, and 
the four horses, and the coachman with white 
favors, and away drove the happy pair, out into 
the unknown land of matrimony. 

(To BE CONTINUKD.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE DRESSES. 


opti is the most fashionable material for the 
K cotton dresses worn in the morning at water- 
ing-place hotels. This fabric can scarcely be call- 
ed washing goods, as its lustrous surface and gay 
colors are easily destroyed by ordinary laundress- 
es, but it will look fresh for the greater part of a 
season, just as foulard will, and can be restored 
to its first beauty by a professional scourer who 
uses dry pressure, and it will need to be occa- 
sionally pressed out afterward. The velvet ac- 
cessories that seem so incongruous with other cot- 
ton fabrics look more appropriate with satine be- 
cause of the rich, dark colors used in most of the 
patterns. The rule, almost without exception, is 
the use of plain and figured satine together, and 
to these are added a velvet collar and cuffs with 
full gathered frills of creamy lace. The basque 
is shirred in surplice fashion in front and at the 
waist line behind, and is invariably made of the 
figured goods. The lower skirt is of the plain 
satine, with a flounce and puffs of both plain and 
figured stuffs, and the paniers, curtain over-skirt, 
or apron are of the figured satine. For instance, 
one pretty dress of this kind has pink and cream- 
colored rose-buds strewn over a dark blue ground ; 
the collar, with square sailor-shape in the back 
and pointed surplice front, is of copper red vel- 
vet, and there are frills of saw-teeth Valenciennes 
net inside and around this collar; the velvet cuffs 
fit smoothly just below the elbows, and are turn- 
ed back from two frills of lace. With this is 
worn an English split straw turban with Valen- 
ciennes net puffed all over the crown, and the 
close turned-up brim is nearly concealed by red 
velvet. This hat is worn quite far back on the 
head, like a bonnet, and is completed by a small 
mask veil of chenille-dotted red net. Another 
satine dress that is worn with a similar turban 
has pale blue Japanese figures strewn very thick- 
ly on a white ground; this has three bias flounces 
on the lower skirt, a wide embroidered ftlounce on 
the over-skirt, and a belted waist with guimpe, 
belt, collar, and turned-back cuffs entirely of the 
embroidery. Very full paniers are on a third 
dress with wide loosely pressed pleats forming 
panels down each side, edged with open white 
muslin embroidery; the basque has the embroid- 
ery laid on flat with the scalloped edge turned 
upward. Polonaises in Watteau style or in Mar- 
guerite design are also used for these fanciful 
dresses; thus, a Marguerite polonaise is made 
of cream-colored satine that is thickly strewn 
with red damask roses. The trimming on the 
edges is creamy Languedoc lace gathered very 
full, and there are two large bows of damask red 
satin ribbon on the drapery of the back, another 
at the throat, and a fourth with streaming ends 
is below the waist in front, just where the dra- 
pery on the hips begins. The skirt is pale olive 
green satine of a single shade, trimmed with three 
box-pleatings, each of which is partly puffed and 
partly frilled. With this dress is worn a broad- 
brimmed Leghorn hat with high crown, near the 
top of which is a straight wreath of pink roses, 
and below this are a wide band and streamers of 
damask red satin ribbon like that on the dress. 
Black silk stockings, low slippers, black lace long 
mitts, and a red sun-umbrella complete this gay 
toilette, 

The other cotton dresses that find most favor 
are Scotch ginghams with medium large plaids 
very simply made, and trimmed with white em- 
broidery in the patterns of guipure lace, and the 
pretty Chambéry dresses that come with elabo- 
rate white embroidery in Irish point designs 
wrought on the selvedges. These are most styl- 
ish in pale blue and crushed-strawberry red 
shades, and are worn with white mull shirred hats 
trimmed with embroidery, or else the dotted cream 
white mull with the dots wrought in, and as large 
as a silver quarter of a dollar, The figured linen 
lawns are more popular for children and misses, 
as they do not make effective dresses for ladies 
this season, when striking toilettes are in favor. 
They are, however, so cool and serviceable, wash- 
ing perfectly, that they are made in princesse 
dresses for girls just in their teens. The skirt is 
covered to the waist with gathered flounces edged 
with the linen Smyrna lace or with Hamburg em- 
broidery. A wide sash of the linen lawn simply 
hemmed is passed around the waist, and tied in a 





large bow with long ends that form drapery for 
the back. ° 

For garden parties, fates, dinners at cottages, 
and evening dances, the light colored grenadines 
are more used this summer than they have been 
for many years. The nuns’ veiling, Surah, and 
Spanish lace dresses are made in the fanciful 
fashions already described. Some chiné silks, 
gros grains, and checked watered silks are em- 
ployed in the more elaborate evening toilettes, 
but these, together with the velvet and taffeta 
dresses so much used at the sea-side resorts, are 
rather heavy for the warmer inland watering- 
places; hence China crape, Surahs, and lace 
dresses are preferred instead. A white China 
erape dress, plain, brocaded, or embroidered, 
forms a part of the outfit of almost every woman 
of fashion. If she be very young, the plain crape 
is used, with lace and flowers for garniture. The 
brocades with moon spots and those that have 
the Oriental embroidery that is alike on both 
sides are chosen by those who are older, and these 
are made up in combination with the quaintest 
patterns of brocaded satin or of colored Japanese 
embroidered stuffs sold at extravagant prices, 
and trimmed with beaded embroidery that looks 
as if wrought with gems, or else the entire orna- 
mentation is of white embroidery done on crape 
or on net. Shrimp pink and pale blue crape 
dresses are also very fashionable. Darker col- 
ored Japanese crape with its deep crinkles is 
worn in the afternoon, those of dark wine color, 
navy blue, and golden brown being trimmed either 
with ficelle lace or the black silk Spanish lace. 

For serviceable and simple yet stylish toilettes, 
black Surah silks and black grenadines are 
used. Something that is not commonplace in 
design is sought for in the dresses of this pret- 
ty silk Surah, which is of such light weight that 
it is cooler than the grenadine and lace dresses 
that require solid linings. For instance, two deep 
box-pleatings will cover the greater part of the 
foundation skirt of a black satin Surah, while 
the belted waist is box-pleated, and extends far 
enough below the waist line to form a third box- 
pleating, that completes the covering of the skirt. 
There is a Byron collar and straight cuffs cover- 
ed with ficelle lace or else embroidery in Surah, 
or the imitation French lace is used on the cor- 
sage, and also as edging for the box - pleated 
flounces. Some such dresses have a short panier 
polonaise made with six tucks, beginning at the 
neck each side of the button in front, falling 
quite loose below the waist line, and being car- 
ried around the hips to form paniers, Around 
the high throat are six rows of shirring, with a 
bias puff at the top, tied with narrow satin rib- 
bon. The front of the skirt is covered by a deep 
pleating curved at its lower edge, trimmed with 
lace, and deeply shirred at the top next the belt. 
Perhaps, however, the most favorite design given 
this season for such dresses is the French dress 
of satin Surah and Louisine silk illustrated on 
page 441 of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV. The long 
pleating on the skirt, partly tucked and partly 
pressed, and the lengthwise tucks and loops on 
the short apron over-skirt, have already been de- 
scribed in the Bazar. The pretty guimpe and 
the notched Directoire collar are in favor at pre- 
sent, and it is predicted they will be leading fea- 
tures of next season’s dresses. 

Black sewing-silk grenadine or else that with 
sqaare meshes is made up over a taffeta silk 
foundation skirt that is covered with tucked 
flounces edged with French lace, and scantily 
gathered. The basque and sash are very often 
combined with brocaded satin with some quaint 
design in it. The velvet figured grenadines and 
those with large satin or repped balls on armure 
grounds are also much used over both black and 
colored foundations, 


HINTS FOR STOUT LADIES, 


Ladies with stout figures will find it becoming 
to wear low drapery, quite below the hips, instead 
of the full paniers and other high-draped scarfs 
that are now placed only a few inches below the 
waist line. One of the most fashionable designs 
for over-skirts can be utilized in this way, as it has 
all its fullness, or rather its breadth, laid in length- 
wise tucks that begin at the belt, fitting the hips 
smoothly, and below this the length is taken up 
in crosswise folds that come in just where large 
figures suddenly become smaller, and the effect 
is then very good, avoiding all conspicuous ex- 
tremes, and harmonizing the outline. This over- 
skirt is pretty with basques that are much short- 
er on the hips than in the front and back. The 
same graceful effect is easily given to polonaises, 
especially to the Marguerite polonaise that has 
its additional fullness cut on below the hips, and 
with that model of the panier polonaise that has 
the drapery sewed to a plain cuirass waist with- 
out the usual shirring that accompanies such gar- 
ments. The princesse dress with Greek drapery 
open up one side to the hips to display, not hori- 
zontal flounces, but lengthwise pleatings, or long 
embroidered panels, or brocaded breadths, is be- 
coming to very stout ladies. Redingotes that are 
slashed or have lengthwise pleats behind can be 
well worn by those with plump, well-rounded fig- 
ures, but not by those who consider themselves 
very stout, because they dispense entirely with the 
low drapery that proves the most effective for large 
figures. The simple tailor-made dresses suit these 
large ladies, and are not at all appropriate for 
thin figures by reason of their very severe de- 
signs, Basques that have many seams fit the 
large round figure most perfectly ; hence many 
large ladies have three darts in each front of their 
bodices, and the double side-forms that are most 
usually found in Worth’s basques. Flat trim- 
mings are the best for full figures, and the darts 
should always be short, in order that the bust 
may be low, Instead of shirring and full gather- 
ed guimpes, large ladies should have vests set in, 
or else outlined by flat trimming, or they should 
have evening dresses cut with V-shaped neck, 
and filled in with beaded tulle. Embroidery laid 





plainly in vest shape, with the scallops toward 
the outside of the figure, is a becoming trimming 
for Surah and cashmere dresses, The black Si- 
cilienne that forms such appropriate dresses for 
stout ladies is handsomely trimmed with a net- 
work of cords that has a tassel pendent in each 
corner of the square meshes; this forms a deep 
covering for the front and side breadths, cuffs for 
the sleeves, and trims the corsage in the pretty 
inverted fan shape that has a point at the throat, 
widens out on the bust, and is curved upward at 
the top of the first darts. The galloons of satin 
cords in wide patterns are tasteful trimmings for 
wool dresses, where they may be seen merely as 
covering for the Byron collar and deep cuffs of 
the close sleeves, or else they may appear in 
lengthwise rows on wide box pleats between clus- 
ters of fine knife pleats that are arranged alter- 
nately on the front and side gores. Solid colors 
are better than figured stuffs for large ladies, and 
dark colors, especially black, are less conspicnous 
than white or light colors for dresses. Stripes 
add to the appearance of height, but cross-bars 
and plaids increase the apparent breadth. If fig- 
ures are used, they should be detached and at 
larger distances than the small-figured fabrics 
worn by slender people. Ribbons set about in 
bows and loops with streaming ends should be 
avoided, and richness with the least obtrusive 
styles should be sought by those who consider 
themselves over size. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ArR- 
NOLD, ConstaB_E, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; 
and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue first man to report to Governor ANDREW 
for duty on April 16, 1861, bringing with him a 
full company of volunteers, was Captain Knorr 
V. MarTIN, the veteran postmaster of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts. 

—Kate SKELLEY, the young girl who saved a 
Western train, and was rewarded for it by a gift 
of money, has invested her money in land, and 
is now going to school for five years. 

—Joun W. Hurn, who was telegraph operator 
in Philadelphia at the time of Joun Brown’s 
raid at Harper’s Ferry, and who suppressed for 
three hours a dispatch to the sheriff to arrest 
Frep Dovue.ass, then in the city—proofs of his 
complicity having been discovered—till Doue- 
Lass could be started toward Canada, now lives 
in Vineland, New Jersey, a graybeard of sixty. 

—In the Christmas publication to be issued 
next holiday season, entitled ‘* Harper's Christ- 
mas: Pictures and Papers done by the Tile Club 
and its Literary Friends,” a single engraving of 
a picture by ELinu Vepper to be executed for 
it is thirty-three inches by twenty-one in size. 

—The Wesleyan Female College, Georgia, has 
received one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, in all, from Mr. George [. Seney. 

—A cannon of Queen Mary’s reign was fired 
on our last Fourth of July at Frenchman’s Bay, 
Sullivan, Maine. The day was also celebrated 
by a veteran of 1812, ALANSON TownsenD, of 
Phoenix, New York, aged ninety-five, by repeat- 
ing from memory the whole text of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Probably its most unique 
celebration was that of Captain Roper, an Eng- 
lish ship-master whom the buarbor authorities 
of San Francisco would not allow to abuse bis 
eargo of Chinamen. He rigged his ship with 
bunting from truck to keelson, to celebrate ** the 
day when England won ber independence by 
getting rid of this blasted country.” 

—A house which has been one of the land- 
marks of Baltimore for eighty vears, Beach Hill 
Mansion, and which owes its origin to a sugges- 
tion of Locuts Paiipreg, who, while visiting the 
RipGevey family there during his exile, rode 
past the spot and remarked upon it as a sightly 
site, is now being demolished to muke room for 
modern improvements. 

—A million and a half dollars was received by 
the childless Duke of Hamilton from his recent 
sale. 

—Ten million young oysters, two days old, 
only to be discerned by a magnifying glass, and 
carried in a two-quart pail—nobody says who 
counted them—were planted the other day by 
Lieutenant WinsLow, who is experimenting in 
the artificial propagation of oysters, upon a new 
bed in New Haven harbor. 

—Davy Crockett, with THomas Daae@ett for 
security, bound himself for twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars to Governor JoHN Sevier, August 
1, 1806, to marry POLLY FINLAY, according to a 
record said to be in existence in Weakley Coun- 
ty, Tennessee. 

—The daughter of GinBpert Stewart, Miss 
JANE, says she is regarded as one of the New- 
port curiosities, and when somebody asked if 
she remembered when the old mill was built, 
she answered that she distinctly recollected hear- 
ing the Norsemen planning its erection. 

—When Wan-BUN-AH-KEs, cliief of the Mum- 
cey Indians of Canada, now in England on the 
business of his tribe, had an interview in the 
House of Commons with Mr. EveLyn ASHLEY, 
he wore a robe of deer-skin trimmed with fur, a 
beaded belt, a head-dress of eagles’ feathers, and 
trousers decorated with jangling deers’ hoofs; 
his tomahawk, once belonging to the great Tz- 
CUMSEH, attracted particular attention. 

—Some people are always finding a love affair 
in everything. Now it is said that IsmaiL, the 
ex-Khedive, carried off AraBrt Pasha’s sweet- 
heart to his harem, and tried to pacify the lover 
by raising him to the dignity of a bey. But 
ARABI vowed vengeance against IsMaIL and his 
family. 

—A portrait of BensJamIn FRANKLIN, painted 
in Paris when he was ambassador there, and 
brought to this country by the first Mayor of 
San Francisco, Captain BARTLETT, is owned by 
Mrs. Dr. Ditson, of Malden, Massachusetts. 

—Mr. G. W. Cups, who ushers the congre- 
gation of St. James’s Chapel, Elberon, New Jer- 
sey, to their seats, is the richest sexton in the 
world, perhaps, living in a seventy-five-thou- 
sand-dollar cottage near by, and with a bank ac- 
count in the millions. 

—A subordinate of King Georae of the Tonga 
Islands, the Governor of Variari, who has author- 
ity over two thousand souls, lives in a splendid 
palace, is attended by liveried lackeys, wears an 
extravagant court costume, and has his table 











furnished with gold and silver. King Groner 
himself has a Parliament containing a Treasury 
Beneh and an Opposition, and issued a procla- 
nuttion of “strict neutrality’ on the part ofvhis 
twenty-five hundred subjects when the Franco- 
German war broke out, 

—SKOBELEFF criticised Krnes_ey and Dick- 
ENS and coudemued BEACONSFIELD in clioice 
English. 

—Mrs. Harriet Prescott Sporrorp did not 
write A Modern Mephistopheles. 

—Srravuss’s opera The Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief is founded on incidents in the life of Cer- 
VANTES, and Sancho Panza and Don Quixote are 
personages in the drama, 

—The Due d@Aumale is a famous collector, 
and has a greater passion for a rare edition than 
for a crown. He is president of the ** Société 
des Amis des Livres.” 

—While working as a blacksmith, the Rev. B. 
Horst, who lately died in England, studied the 
languages in all his spare time, writing the con- 
jugations of Latin, Greek, and French verbs on 
the flame-stone of his forge. Besides these 
tongues, he studied Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
and Syriac. 

—The house described by THACKERAY in Es- 
mond is that in which the late Dante GaBrien 
RosseEtt! lived in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and is 
the oldest in the Walk. 

—Le Nozze di Figaro was presented in London 
recently, with Corignr as Figaro, Lucca as 
Cherubino, ALBANI as the Countess, and VaL- 
LERIA as Susanna. 

—Marguerites, in honor of the Queen, were in 
abundance among the fire-works at Rome, in 
celebration of the birthday of the constitution, 
while other rockets sent forth great sunflowers. 

—The Parisian aristocrats give their children 
English names, and have abandoned French 
novels for HERBERT SPENCER, DICKENS, and 
THACKERAY; they suffer from Anglomania. 

—There are thirty-eight marriageable princes 
and twenty-four princesses of the same descrip- 
tion now in the market. 

—Mr. LoNGFELLOW himself selected the title 
of his last book, Jn the Harbor, meauing that it 
should complete his works. 

—Mr. and Mrs. SARTORIS are now spending a 
month at the SaRTORIs estate in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

—ReEnan is at work on the history of Israel 
before Christ. 

—Mr. Frank Cusuina, of the Zufi tribe, was 
recently married to Miss Emma McGic1, of 
Washington, and has taken his bride to the land 
of the Zufis. 

—BARTHOLDI, the designer of the statue of 
‘Liberty Enlightening the World,” has given 
twenty thousand dollars of his own fortune to 
the construction of the monument. 

—General SKOBELEFF admitted to Mr. Mar- 
VIN, sent out from England to interview leading 
Russians, that eight thousand men and women 
were massacred after the capture of Geok Tepé, 
the Cossacks slashing the women to pieces as 
they ran, with babies in their arms, or dropped 
on their knees to beg mercy. 

—A Greek paper, Aletheia( Truth), published at 
Limasol, Cyprus, is a strong defender of General 
Di CEsNOLA. 

—Mr. TURLE, chief organist for fifty years at 
Westminster Abbey, and intimate friend at one 
time of MENDELSSOHN and of Spur, is just 
dead, at the age of eighty-one. 

—The Prix du Salon was received by LEon 
EvGkne LONGEPIED, the sculptor, who was rep- 
resented by a marble group, **The Fisherman 
gathering in his Nets at the Head of Orpheus,” 
and a plaster one, “* Immortality.’ 

—The new Russian Minister of the Interior, 
Count Toxstor, is disliked by the party of Sclav- 
ism because he is of Teul onic descent. 

—At Epwin Bootn’s appearance at the Adel- 
phi, in Richelieu, after the fourth act the people 
stood up and shouted bravos for ten minutes 
unceasingly. 

—Mr. BELT, the sculptor, having sued his de- 
famers, has been allowed by Baron HUDDLESTON 
(the judge) to show whether he is a good sculp- 
tor or not by making a bust of the judge in open 
court. 

—Joun ALoysius HansoM, the inventor of the 
hansom cab, has just died in London, at the age 
of seventy-eight. 

—On the occasion of a late visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Bradford, the Catholie 
Bishop of Leeds gave his flock per mission to eat 
meat on Friday as a way of testifying loyalty, 
which seems a rather singular way indeed. 

—Oxford is opening its doors to women more 
rapidly than was once even hoped. At several 
of the college lectures women are to be admit- 
ted, and the final class list of female students is 
to be published in the University Gazette. 

—DanTe GABRIEL Rossetrti’s own sketclies 
were not sold with his old furniture, bric-a-brac, 
and decorations in general, but reserved for a 
special sale next autumn. 

—The library of the famous Egyptologist Ma- 
RIETTE Bey, probably the richest private collec- 
tion of its Kind, has been bought by the French 
government for sixteen thousand dollars, 

—King Louts has given to WAGNER the swans 
which have been in the habit of drawing the 
boat that held his Majesty dressed as Lohengrin 
on the moon-lit lake of the castle of Hohen- 
swansgard. 

—The Countess Mnisceck, the daughter of 
Baizac’s widow, who six years ago had an in- 
come of one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
ars, now, at the age of fifty, lives in two small 
rooms upon a pittance. Among the * collee- 
tions’? sold out by her creditors was one of a 
hundred superb dresses made by WortaH, and 
never worn. 

—Mr. Epwin ARNOLD’s second son has writ- 
ten an account of a four months’ voyage on the 
Nile, called Pulms and Temples. 

—Prince Nicoui of Montenegro has written a 
drama in Sclavonic verse, entitled The Empress 
of the Balkans. 

—At the Ranelagh Dog Show Lady Brassry’s 
pug Challenger took the prize. It cost her 
originally three hundred and fifty dollars. Lady 
CARDIGAN’S poodle’s tail was dyed blue, aud its 
body covered with pink satin ribbons. 

—At the Duke of Hamilton’s sale a Louis 
Seize secretary brought twenty-two thousand 
Jollars, and a writing-table thirty thousand. 
This was not on account of fashion, but because 
they were absolutely worth the sums, having 
been made by RgISENER, a cabinet- maker 
brought by MARIE ANTOINETTE to Paris, with 
marqueterie and ormolu, and brass chasiugs by 
GOUTHIEN. 
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Borper ror Baskets, etc.—Pornt Russe anp Corat Srircn. 


Fig. 2.—Empromerep Banp ror Parer-Weicut, Fie 
Port Russe anp Corat Srircn. 
Border for Baskets, etc. 
Tus border, which can be used for ornamenting work-baskets, 
cushions, and other small articles, is worked on cloth or satin 


Waste-paper Basket with Crochet Borders. 


Tue basket, which is stained dark brown, is decorated 








with silk and fine gold cord. The scrolls are of gold cord, which with crochet borders in light and dark olive wool, and large 
is couched or laid, and fastened down with fine silk. The rest and small pompons made of similar wool, For each pointed 
of the work is in point Russe, coral stitch, and French knots. border crochet a chain stitch foundation with dark olive 


zephyr wool long enough to fi 


id the basket (t number 





Lace Collar with Guimpe. 


of stitches must be divisible by , and close it into a ring 

Tue collar is made of a strip thirty-four inches long of lace with a slip stitel lst round.—1 de. (double crochet) on ev 
three inches and a half wide, which is turned in an inch deep, ery st. (stit uf the foundati 2d round.—Alternately 1 
and notched at the selvedge where it encircles th. neck; it is ch. (chain stitch) and 1 de. on the following 2d st. 3d round. 
—Work for the points, each of which occupies 8 st., fol 


Lace CoLLAR WITH GuIMPrR. 







underlaid with yellow satin 
ribbon, and set on a foun- 
dation band an inch and a 
half wide. The foundation 
for the guimpe is seven 
inches deep, four inches and 


lows: 1 se. (single crochet) 
on the 8th st., 7 ch., 1 se. on 
the 6th st., 3 ch., which are 
considered as first de., 1 se. 
on the 4th st., then, going 
back, 4 de. around the 7 ch. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep Paprr- WEIGHT. 





Fig. 1.—Lacr Cap with FLowers. [See Fig. 2.] 
a half wide at the top, and sloped along the which form a seallop, 3 ch.. 5 de. around 
sides to a width of an inch and a half at the the same scallop, 1 se. around the follow 
bottom. It is covered with upturned rows ing ch. in the 2d round; cut the thread 
of box-pleated lace, and edged with a row at and fasten the end, and proceed with the 
the top. One side of the guimpe is attached next point in the same manner to the end 
to the collar; on the other the collar is of the round ith nd.—With ht 


brought over the edge of it, and fastened 
under a bow of yellow satin ribbon. 
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olive wool * work 2 se, sé i rated by 5 ch. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper For Brusn- 
Ho.tper.—Cross Stitcn. 


Fic. 1.—Cross Srircn. 
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Fig. 1.—Fovtarp anp Ficette Lace Dress. Fig, 2.—Corron Satine Dress with EMBROIDERY. 


Waste-parrr Basket with CRocHet Fig. 1.—Brvsu-Hotper witn Cross 


Borpers. Figs. 1 any 2.—COUNTRY DRESSES. Strrca Exprorpeny.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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around the next free ch. in the 2d round, twice 
alternately 8 ch. and 1 sc. on the following 2d 
de. in the scallop, 8 ch., 2 se. separated by 3 ch. 
around the next 3 ch., twice alternately 3 ch. 
and 1 se, on the following 2d de., 3 ch.; repeat 
from *. Along the upper edge of the border 
work with light olive wool alternately 3 ch. and 
1 sc. on the following 2d st. Work three bor- 
ders like the foregoing, and set them on the bas- 
ket in the manner shown in the illustration, two 
turned toward each other, forming the band 
around the middle, and stud the basket and bor- 
ders with large and small pompons. 





Jasmine Design for Chair Back. 
See illustration on page 500. 


HE pretty and effective design, from the South 

Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, is worked on green cloth, serge, or similar 
material, in yellows or whites for the flowers, 
and gray-green or yellow-green leaves. It is 
also used on écru linen in similar coloring. The 
leaves and stems are usually in crewels, and the 
flowers in silks, thus giving brilliancy where 
most to be desired. The stems are in stem 
stitch, worked line beside line in brownish-green, 
not too dark; the leaves are also in stem stitch, 
but the flowers more usually in satin stitch, and 
can be in outline if desired to look light or solid, 
where a rich effect is wanted. Silks, crewels, or 
silks and crewels may be used indifferently. 





{Continued from Bazar No. 82, page 487.) 
IN TRUST FOR SANDY. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Avrnor or “ Cowarp Consorenor,” “Her Faocr 
Was HER Fortune,” ETO. 

Bur Mr. Brampton came the next day—this 
time in the forenoon, as though the happy idea 
had suggested itself to him that the demand for 
newspapers would have subsided, the books have 
all been borrowed or returned, and that Peter 
Humphreys would be in some business or other 
out of the way till after office hours. In the 
daylight he looked more sunburned than ever, 
more rugged and stern of feature altogether, but 
I did not think him quite old enough to be my 
father, as Peter had remarked very nastily last 
night. Certainly a man not more than forty 
years of age. Not dreadfully old, that is. 

Remembering all that Peter had said or implied, 
I was coldly polite, and extremely business-like. 
I hardly knew why, for Peter was nothing to me, 
and this man was a mystery which required solv- 
ing. I took no romantic girl’s credit for my good 
looks for his appearance here so regularly—I 
knew there was no love, no idle man’s furtive 
fancy for my company, no personal attraction for 
him; there was much weightier business in hand, 
and very close at hand, and this man was surely 
Sanpr! 

Yes, I was certain of it, and therefore watchful 
of him, and curious; and he was watchful too, and 
possibly suspicious, and very much on guard I 
was convinced that he was very much on guard. 

I pushed the volume of sermons across the 
counter to him immediately he came into the 
shop. 

“ What's this ?” he said, surprised. 

“The sermons you were anxious about last 
evening.” 

“Oh! ah!—yes. Thank you.” 

Then he stood and stared at me again, and I 
could only pretend to be unaware that he was 
staring. 

“This must be a melancholy sort of business,” 
he said, suddenly. 

“Not at all—to me.” 

“There’s no life in it—although all your life 
has been in it, I think you said?” 

“ Yes—all of it.” 

“You must be one easily contented,” he re- 
marked, “at least I think so. Don’t look offend- 
ed, Miss Clatterbridge; I’m an old man to you— 
old enough to be your father—and I’ve a bad 
habit of speaking out.” 

Old enough to be my father !—just what Peter 
said. 

“T suppose I’m not very ambitious,” I answer- 
ed, slowly, “and this is a living for me.” 

“T should not have thought it,” he replied, 
frankly. “ Did your father make it pay ?” 

“He did not get into debt.” 

“Ah! he had private means, perhaps—a little 
snug sum put by, I would wager now, for a rainy 
day.” 

He was approaching the great question—the 
mystery of some sixteen or seventeen years ago 
—and he did not think that I was in his secret. 
It had died with poor father, he believed, and he 
had come to Sappho Street to make certain, and 
to explain to me that he was anxious about his 
money left in trust, and to prove that it was his 
money, perhaps. 

I also played my own part cautiously now. I 
had to be convinced of this stranger's identity. 

“No; my father was always very poor I do 
not believe,” I said, lightly, “that he ever had a 
five-pound note to spare—to put aside—at any 
period of his life.” 

“Poor old boy !—hadn’t he?” he murmured, 
“and yet he was happy enough, I dare say.” 

“He was not an unhappy man.” 

“You made his life happy, I should imagine.” 

T colored at this; he looked so very straightly 
into my face, just as if he had not meant it for a 
compliment, but thoroughly believed it I won- 
dered what Peter Humphreys would have said if 
he had heard him—and I wondered a minute or 
two afterward why Peter’s mother, always a tri- 
fle inquisitive as well as kind, was standing out- 
side her shop, and looking through the windows 
of mine, as if keenly interested in the new num- 
ber of the Weekly Slasher, Had Peter confid- 
ed in his mother, and told her to keep an eye 








upon my new subscriber whilst he was “ brew- 
ing’? It looked extremely like it, and it was like 
Peter’s little ways. 

“J did my best to make him happy,” I replied. 
“T was all he had to think of, after mother’s 
death.” 

“ Yes—I know.” 

“You know!” I exclaimed. 

“Seven-and-twenty years ago,” he replied, “I 
lived in Henrietta Street, and that’s why I have 
returned to have a look at the places about here. 
For, upon my soul, a man’s very like a cat, and he 
loves the old houses, and the old streets, and the 
scenes of his old life, and comes sneaking round 
years afterward to see if they who lived in them 
have changed as much as he has.” 

“Seven-and-twenty years ago,” I murmured, 
trying to reconcile the time with the date upon 
the envelope in the box upstairs. 

“Yes, I was a boy of twelve—and used to come 
here for tinsel for my pictures, and characters 
and scenes for my.stage, and your father—he 
wasn’t married then—used to advise me what to 
buy, and always had a smile for me. I liked 
your father, not having much of a father of my 
own to care for, or to care for me.” 

I did not understand him, but I sympathized 
with the sorrow in his face, and the mournful 
tone of voice in which he spoke. 

“It is very strange,” I murmured, 

“That I should come back ?—not at all,” he 
answered. “Your father was very kind to me, 
and used to cheer me up, and give me good advice 
when I was going a bit wild. I hardly expected 
to find him in Sappho Street when I returned, but 
1 was not prepared to hear he was dead. He 
was not a middle-aged man when I last saw him 
seventeen years ago, and he stood at that door 
and said, ‘Good-by, and good luck, Sandy,’ as I 
went away.” 

Sandy! Yes this was Sandy, just as I had 
thought. But I was still upon my guard. 

“Did you never write to him ?” I asked. 

“Never I did not intend to stay away so long ; 
I thought I should soon be back, and then I got 
into the wild parts of Australia amongst the dig- 
gers, and dug out gold enough to keep me all my 
life, whilst scores of poor devils—I beg your par- 
don—starved all round me and my ‘pals.’ So 
you see, Miss Clatterbridge,” he added, almost 
bitterly, “I was in luck’s way!” 

“ Ye—es,” I answered, doubtfully. 

“ And that’s about the whole of the story,” he 
concluded; “all the ‘History and Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Sandy Brampton,’ as some of those 
circulating parties would say.” 

He nodded toward my rows of books in a free 
and easy manner, but I was regarding him very 
intently 

“ All the history,” I repeated. 

“Well, it’s an abridged edition,” he replied, 
but I thought he glanced askance at me now as 
if suspecting me. “ There’s nothing further that 
would interest you,” 

“T’m not quite sure of that.” 

“Eh” 

“ You knew my father,” I said , “ you could tell 
me more of him and of his interest in you, I 
think.” 

He was terribly on his guard still, fencing, as 
it were, with me, and almost distrusting me. 

“Your father? Oh, I don’t know that I could. 
Did he,” he said, acutely, “ever say anything 
about me to you ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“No. Idon’t suppose he would. What’s that 
ugly old woman bobbing about at the shop win- 
dow for ?” he inquired, suddenly. “ Do you know 
her?” 

“ Yes; that’s Peter’s mother.” 

“Who's Peter ?—-that boosy youth who was 
here last night ?” 

“ Yes, that’s Peter,” I replied. 

“ And you are engaged to him, perhaps ?” 

“Oh dear no. But you have no right—” 

“To ask—of course not. I was your father’s 
friend, not yours; but you mustn’t mind a rough 
fellow like me, who has lost in the backwoods the 
little polish that he ever had. It wasn’t much,” 
he added, witha laugh, “atanytime. Don’t mind 
me, and please don’t be offended with me.” 

“Have you nothing more to ask ?” 

“Nothing more.” 

“Ts there anything which you think I might 
tell you ?” 

He reached out his hand—did it tremble a lit- 
tle ?—took up his volume of sermons, and tucked 
it under his arm. “As he never mentioned my 
name, poor fellow, I don’t see how—” 

“ He left a letter for you.” 

“For me! I—I—I’ll call and fetch it, then, 
some other time. That ugly old woman is still 
glaring and staring. Good-morning ;” and Sandy 
Brampton was out of the shop and gone like a 
steam-engine down Sappho Street, where I could 
not follow him. 

Mrs. Humphreys, with her features slightly 
elevated in the air, as if she sniffed fire or mis- 
chief, was before me ere I could recover my com- 
posure. 

“Who's that gentleman, Kitty?” she asked, 
almost dictatorially. 

“One of my customers.” 

“He takes a long while to be served,” she re- 
marked. “I hope, Kitty, you are not a-going to 
encourage anybody here, and forget my Peter.” 

I could have said, “ Bother your Peter!” but I 
did not. Mrs, Humphreys had been kind to fa- 
ther in last year’s sickness, and I could excuse 
her right to question me, although she tried my 
temper not a little. 

“TI wish Peter would forget me,” I said, “ for 
it really is no use, Mrs. Humphreys.” 

“ Your heart is fixed on another—I know it is. 
That man with the fiery face, who has just run 
away down the street as if he had stolen some- 
thing. Peter says—” 

“ Pray don’t tell me what Peter says ; only ask 
him to keep away.” 








“You'll drive Peter to drink,” she said, in a 
warning voice. 

“He took to drinking long ago without my 
driving, poor fellow.” 

“ He’d sober down if you'd have him, you'd 
be the saving of him—and he hasn’t half such a 
red face as that man’s.” 

“That man is nothing to me,” I cried, indig- 
nantly. ‘ How cruel of you, Mrs. Humphreys, to 
jump to conclusions like that!” 

“T’m not a-jumping,” she replied. “Only I don’t 
like to see a young gal like you a-getting flighty 
and flirty, and throwing over old friends for puf- 
fect strangers. But I won’t say any more just 
now. I can hear that Humphreys a-bawling for 
me.” 

And thanks to the vociferations of her husband, 
who, though shouting for his wife up the stair- 
case of her own abode, was plainly audible next 
door, the interview was summarily cut short. 

In the evening Peter came, and had a few words 
with me again. His communicative mother had 
told him of Mr Brampton’s coming, and he was 
once more furious, and raved and stamped about 
the shop until I ordered him to quit it. How 
dared he think that Mr Brampton cared any- 
thing for me—a man so much older than I was, 
and in so different a position, and whom I had 
only seen three times in my life? What utter 
nonsense! I was very much hurt by all their 
suspicions, very much disposed to tell all the 
story, and then still more disposed not, very 
much surprised that Mr Brampton did not call 
again, but that days and days went by without a 
glimpse of him. I was beginning to be afraid 
that he had left England again, when one wet 
evening, as Mike was putting up the shutters, and 
I was at the door trying to imagine that there was 
fresh air in Sappho Street, and gasping just a lit- 
tle for it, he stood suddenly beside me. 

“T have called for the letter,” he said. 
I come in?” 

“Yes, I think youmay I—” 

“Here, you fellow,” to Mike, “come in the 
shop, when you've done those shutters. I’ve got 
a shilling for you.” 

“Oh! lor—bless us, I'll come, sir,” said Mike, 
breaking another top window on the instant in 
his excitement and surprise. 

“He can wait in the shop I have a job for 
the lad,” Sandy explained, but I felt that it was 
out of consideration for me, and I was grateful 
for his forethought. People had remarkably long 
tongues in Sappho Street, and the Humphreyses 
did not like me now, and thought that I was 
“forward.” I was only very much frightened, and 
did not know what to do. And I was thankful 
that Peter, in his jealousy and spite, had taken 
the young lady at the baker's. opposite to the 
theatre that evening, and was altogether very at- 
tentive in that quarter now. 

“Do you mind my coming into the parlor, if 
Mike sits here and waits for me? I shall not 
stop many minutes. Just to read your father’s 
letter, and go away.” 

“ Very well,” I answered, somewhat timidly 

He followed me into my little back parlor, and 
left the door wide open. I went upstairs, found 
the letter addressed to Sandy, and came down 
again, nervous and trembling. He was looking 
very grave and stern, I thought, by the light of 
my little paraffine lamp; he had sat down, put his 
hat on the table, and clasped his two big brown 
hands together very tightly. He stared at the 
envelope I brought into the parlor with me, but 
did not offer to take it. I could almost fancy he 
was turning pale. 

“T think you can guess what is inside this let- 
ter,” I said. “ Will you try?” 

“J would rather you should tell me,” he re- 
sponded. 

“ After my father’s death I found this in his 
box, addressed simply, ‘Kept here in trust for 
Sandy,’ and I opened it to see if I could find who 
Sandy was.” 

He nodded, but did not answer me. 

“There was no further information, but there 
was—” 

I had hoped that he would complete the sen- 
tence for me, but he was like a statue. 

“You are the Sandy. Iam certain. But you 
will relieve me from a cruel suspense if you will 
tell me what was—what is—inside this envelope,” 
I urged: “ pray do.” 

“Well,” he replied at length, “a little money.” 

“ A little 2” 

“How can I remember how much ? 
does it matter? 
stammered. 

“How do you know ?” 

“Tt is sure to be all right.” 

“You will tell me, I hope, what amount of 
money is here ?” 

“ Why ” 

“ Because your manner makes me—makes me 
afraid,” I faltered forth—“ as if you thought some 
of it might have been taken by my father in his 
poverty.” 

“Oh no!” he answered, earnestly, and very 
quickly ; “don’t think that.” 

“How much did you leave ?” 

“ Well, five hundred pounds,” he confessed. 

“Thank God! it is all right, then,” I said, 
thrusting the envelope into his hand, “ There is 
the money. Why did you leave it with my fa- 
ther?” 

“T did not want it.” 

“ And why was it to be kept here—lying idle 
all this while ?” 

“Say as a something to come back to if I lost 
all my money abroad,” he replied. “Does not 
that seem a fair reason ?” 

“Yes, but is it the reason ?” 

He looked at me; then looked down and shook 
his head. 

“No, it is not,” he answered. 

“Well, perhaps I am too curious now,” I said ; 
“if so, forgive me.” 

“You are very kind, and honest, and faithful, 


“May 


What 
It is all right, I know,” he 





like your father,” he replied, as he rose, “and so 
God bless you, girl!” 

He held out his hand to me, and I put mine 
within it. 

“T don’t think you'll see me any more, but I 
will write to you one letter telling you every- 
thing,” he said. “There, is that fair?” 

“T would rather that you told me now,” I 
murmured. 

“Would you ?” 

“ Yes,” i 

“T don’t think I could.” 

“ Try.” 

“You would hate me very much.” 

“No—no, I would not.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” he said, suddenly; “but 
first--look here.” He had taken the notes from 
the envelope, and to my horror and amazement 
he held them over the chimney of my lamp until 
they had caught fire, when he threw them into 
my empty grate, there to burn away. I shrank 
from him—it was so much like madness, or 
crime. 

“ Were—were they forgeries ?” I asked, in a 
husky whisper. 

“No. Good Bank of England notes.” 

“Then—why—” 

“ Recause, Miss Clatterbridge, J stole them /” 

“Oh! mercy—don’'t say that.” 

“There, said you would hate me! and I wanted 
your good opinion of me for a little while longer, 
whilst I staid in England,” he said. 

“Go on—I don’t hate you,” I said with excite- 
ment; “why should 1? You are sorry for the 
past—you are a repentant man—say that ?” 

“T am repentant!” he answered; “I was re- 
pentant years and years ago.” 

“Tell me how it was; and why you have burn- 
ed this money, when the rightful owner might—” 

“They were paid vears and years agotoo. Read 
this.” He took a letter from his breast pocket 
and placed it in my hands. He had been pre- 
pared, then, to tell me all the truth. He had 
brought the evidence of truth with him to Sappho 
Street. I opened the letter and read as follows: 


“* (Private. ] 
“698 ToReapNeevie Sraret, July, 1870. 

“Dear Sir,— We must confess ourselves pleased 
as well as surprised at the contents of your letter, 
and we hasten to acknowledge the receipt of the 
five hundred pounds, with interest at five per 
cent. per annum, which you have been good 
enough to remit. We are sure, from the tone of 
your letter—from your earnestness and frankness 
—from your avoidance of any attempt at mystery, 
and your placing yourself completely in our hands 
—that we are addressing one who is truly re- 
pentant for the wrong he has done us, and is 
striving in every way to make amends for his past 
errors, We must confess that suspicion was 
never directed toward yourself, and that the author 
of the robbery has remained a mystery to us to 
the present time. Under the circumstances of 
this restitution, we will keep vour secret faithfully, 
although you make no conditions with us to that 
effect. We are, yours truly, 

“ HeavyBaLancr, Depostt, & Co. 
“Mr. Brampton, Blackbush Diggings, South Aus- 
tralia. 

“P.S.—We have withdrawn from the Bank of 
England the numbers of the missing notes, which 
are now negotiable.” 


“ Yes, it was atonement,” I murmured. 

“T placed myself in their hands,” he said. “TI 
was despairing, and I should have been glad had 
they sent out orders for my arrest. I was very 
tired of my life.” 

“You should have been happier after this.” 

“ After a while perhaps I was. But that was 
not the beginning of my repentance. I will tell 
you, for 1 want you—and very odd it is that I 
should do so—to think as well of me as you can; 
at all events, not to think worse of me than I de- 
serve. Do you see?” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“T was always fond of your father, I have said. 
I never lost sight of him whilst I was in England. 
I came to him for advice even after I was a man 
and unhappy at home, where I had been never 
treated well. But that does not matter now; that 
belongs to the by-gones. I became a merchants’ 
clerk, and I then seemed to go altogether wrong 
—from wrong to wrong—until I robbed the firm 
one day of five hundred pounds, that came handy 
to my greedy clutch. My repentance—strange 
that it should, perhaps—began with that success- 
ful robbery, though I had not the courage to con- 
fess to my employers, and risk imprisonment at 
their hands. I had resolved to make amends in 
my own clumsy way and at my own time; and 
more, I had resolved never to touch the money. 
When I left the firm I asked your father to take 
charge of the notes for a few months, intending 
to write to him presently, when I was absent and 
safe, and ask him to send the missing notes to 
my employers. I had instructed him to keep the 
money in his own possession till he saw me again, 
and he, being a hasty, simple-minded man, thought 
that I had dropped into a little fortune at my 
father’s death, and had left this with him as a 
something to come back to if I failed in business 
abroad. But I went away a very poor man. In 
Australia luck came strangely, as it does some- 
times to the undeserving, and the first five hun- 
dred pounds I saved I sent to my old employers. 
It was the first free breath I drew, when that 
letter came to me, and told me I was forgiven. I 
don’t think I need say any more.” 

“ But the notes left in trust ?” 

“T had hoped your father would make use of 
them—would think that I was dead, and so con- 
sider them his own. I would not think of them 
in any other way, but it was no use. The whole 


fact would not die out, and I came back at last. 
There was no living down the wrong I had done. 
I am glad I have burned those notes—it seems 
more like the end of my sin.” 
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“The money was surely yours after—” 

“The money was my curse—is a curse, which 
I am pleased to burn away like that.” 

“You are still reckless,” I said, sadly. 

“No. I am still despairing, that is all. The 
shadow of my crime rests on me—casts its black- 
ness ahead to the end of time.” 

“Why should it do that now ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t see any hope for me 
beyond this day—perhaps beyond this life.” 

“Oh! this is not penitence.” 

“Yes, it is. And now, as regards yourself and 
this poor life. What may I do for you, an old 
friend’s daughter ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You must not say that. Give me a chance 
of doing something with my money—some good 
with it—somehow. Here in this honest little 
home at least.” 

“ No.” 

“Ah! you do hate me, then!” he cried. “It 
is very natural. A thief for all time in your eyes, 
and in God’s; that is what I am. That’s it.” 

“No, no; you misjudge me; but you must not 
give me money. I don’t want it. And I do be- 
lieve in the truth of your repentance. I have 
faith in you. Indeed I have.” 

His face brightened strangely, and he grew 
redder than ever. 

“ And that is said from the heart ? 

“From the heart. Truly.” 

“Then the wosld is not half such a dark place 
tome. And—you have not seen the last of me. 
Good-night.” 


Truly?” 


But it may stand here for the last of the story. 
The reader guesses the end of it—for this is an 
odd love story that ended happily, as love stories 
always should, if properly constituted. I did not 
marry Peter Humphreys, but in time Sandy 
Brampton became my husband, just as poor Peter 
said. For I learned to love Sandy very quickly. 
To me he has always been the best and kindest 
and truest of men, if a little sad and thoughtful, 
doubting even, as he says to me, with one of his 
grave smiles, whether it is not all a dream still, 
and he shall wake up and find it so one day. 

THE END, 





A HAULED MEALER. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


FTER days of fog a perfect morning had 
dawned at last for Bar Harbor. As the 
light first faintly stirred, then quivered into full- 
neas in the east, earth and sky and sea shone 
with that magical brilliance which in coast re- 
gions follows an eclipse of mist. The islands in 
the bay raised their clear forms out of the intense 
blue water. Beyond, the Gouldsborough Hills 
shimmered in soft outlines. Close at hand, like a 
boat built and decked by fairies, lay a yacht arrived 
since the night before, her slender masts and 
spars hung with strings of many-colored flutter- 
ing flags, outlined against the deep green of the 
Bar Island cliff. Even the prosaic village, with 
its thickly windowed barracks and uncompro- 
mising white-painted hotels, took a certain charm 
from the charmed light, and the air, mingling the 
perfume of the sea with that of numberless wild 
roses, seemed to breathe from paradise. 

Robert Arnold stood in the doorway of Rodick’s 
Hotel, taking in the scene. Nothing but fog had 
been visible on his arrival the night before, and 
all was new and interesting. His eyes dwelt with 
delight on the plumy islands, the illumined yacht, 
the exquisite blues and ocean greens, and noted 
with amazement and curiosity the singularities of 
Bar Harbor architecture. Fresh from a long 
course of study in Swiss seminaries and German 
mining schools, America to him was less the land 
of his birth than a problem to be investigated. 

America and Americans. He had been at home 
too short a time to feel familiar with either, and 
his shy and studious habits and lack of familiar- 
ity with society were a barrier to easy acquaint- 
ance. He lingered now, watching with a veiled 
interest the crowd descending to breakfast. Pa- 
pas and mammas, with their broods of lively, noisy 
children; college students, brown with tan and 
muscular with oar practice ; girls innumerable, in 
all styles of blonde and brunette, but all pretty, 
as it seemed to him, marvellously pretty, and 
wonderfully well dressed, with ease of manner 
and aplomb such as no other girls of his limited 
experience had ever possessed. There was a dif- 
ficulty in this universal prettiness. Like a bee in 
a wilderness of flowers, his eyes hovered over the 
broad field of beauty, sated by possibility, and 
puzzled where to alight, while gay good-mornings 
were exchanged, and an increasing clatter from 
the dining-room beyond showed that the morning 
meal was well under way. 

A rattling sound attracted his attention, and 
looking out, he beheld a most astonishing car- 
riage drawing up at the door of the hotel. It 
was simply a broad elastic plank swung between 
four wheels, fitted with a couple of seats, and 
drawn by a rough small horse—a “ buckboard,” 
in short, familiar enough to New England eyes, 
but a most remarkable vehicle to those of Rob- 
ert Arnold, who had never before seen anything 
like it in any quarter of the globe, 

Its occupant, besides the boy who drove it, was 
a young lady in a careless wrap or shawl, and a 
hat tied on “anyhow” over a thick knot of au- 
burn-chestnut hair, who descended without a 
word, and floated past him without a glance, but 
whose face and air produced a sudden excitement 
in the breast of our young metallurgist. 

“Who was that?” he demanded of the hotel 
clerk, a true son of the soil, who, availing himself 
of a brief leisure, had come out to snuff the 
morning gale. 

“ That ?—who ? 
hauled mealers.” 

“One of—what did you say ?” 

“ Mealers—hauled mealers.” 


Oh, her. She’s one of them 





“What under heaven is a hauled mealer ?” de- 
manded Robert, completely mystified. 

The clerk surveyed him with a contempt but 
slightly tinged with pity. 

““Why, where were you brought up ?” he said. 
“Hain’t you never heard before of a mealer ? 
Mealers sleep out, and come in for meals. When 
they’re hauled in buckboards like that one, they’re 
hauled mealers. See? Guess you ain’t one of 
our country people.” 

“Yes,Iam. I was born one, at least; but it’s 
fifteen years since I’ve been in the United States, 
and I never came to Mount Desert before, and 
never heard of a mealer. Do you know this lady’s 
name ?” 

“ Well, yes, but it’s kind of slipped my mem- 
ory for the moment, Musty—Mustard—Mus- 
grove. That’s it—Miss Musgrove. She’s stayin’ 
over to one of them small cottages on the bank, 
and she’s made an arrangement with Ira Higgins’s 
folks to be hauled down to her meals.” 

By a happy chance, as Robert considered it, he 
found himself, when he strolled in to a belated 
breakfast, seated opposite the “ hauled mealer.” 
She seemed to have no party with her, but a pret- 
ty girl in a blue boating suit had pulled a chair 
close to hers, and was chattering away in girl 
fashion, while Miss Musgrove trifled with her toast 
and languidly stirred a cup of ambiguous coffee. 

With every glance he ventured Robert found 
her face more and more interesting. Not beau- 
tiful exactly, not girlish exactly, but fair with 
youth and the full fairness of womanhood. There 
was an arch softness in the mouth, a sweet grav- 
ity in the beautifully set dark brown eyes. The 
chestnut hair rippled like the hair of a Greek 
bust. The very turn of the elbow and curve of 
the slender wrist were full of character and grace. 
Her morning dress of creamy woollen stuff, with 
only a knot of yellow lace under the collar, was 
simple enough. No ornament, no contrast; but 
it suited her, and that is all that any dress can 
do for any woman. To the rest she added the 
charm of a delightful voice, low, clear, express- 
ive, and when she laughed it was more delightful 
still. 

“But you will come,” he heard the girl say, 
coaxingly. 

“Pm not sure. 
morning.” 

“Oh, don’t do it. Let it go for this one day. 
We want you so much.” 

“Not as a chaperon, surely, 
going with you.” 

“No, not as a chaperon, 
yourself. Do come, Lila.” 

“So that’s her name—and a pretty one too. 
Liliacee, the lily genus; she is rather like a golden 
lily,” meditated Master Robert, while apparently 
deep in his breakfast. 

“Well, Sue, I'll consider the matter, and send 
word over by eleven o’clock,” said the flute voice 
opposite. 

“You bad thing! I’m dreadfully suspicious 
that that means you won’t go,” pouted the other. 

“No; it only means that Iam not sure.” The 
two rose and went out together. Robert heard 
the rattle of the buckboard as it dashed down 
the street, and thought, ‘At dinner she will be 
here again.” 

But neither at dinner, tea, nor breakfast did the 
fair vision appear; and when the buckboard 
drove up, it brought only a little maid, who de- 
livered a message, and presently drove away 
again with a tray of breakfast. It was not till 
dinner of the second day that he had another 
glimpse of the lady who had occupied his thoughts 
during a considerable portion of the interval. 
She wore black now, which suited her as well as 
white. She looked pale, and Robert heard some- 
thing of a headache, but her smile was undimmed, 
and her voice as sweet as ever. 

A fortnight passed, and the situation remained 
unchanged. Shy by nature and stiff by habit, 
Robert made no advances to the closer acquaint- 
ance of his fair neighbor at table. A bow when 
she entered the room, another bow when she left 
it—that was all; yet gradually there grew over 
him a sense of intimate relation with her. He 
knew her dresses, her attitudes; he guessed at 
her moods, and followed the slight and mobile 
changes of her charming face. Miss Musgrove 
neither detected nor suspected this close obser- 
vation on the part of her silent vis-d-vis, She 
saw only a gentleman-like, taciturn young man, 
absorbed in his breakfast or his dinner. “ Rath- 
er an uncommon face,” she said to herself, “ not 
quite American,” and then she forgot him. She 
usually brought a book or newspaper with her to 
table, and busied herself with it when no one 
was sitting with her; but this was not often, for 
she had a large following of young girls, who were 
forever running across the room to discuss plans 
or whisper important secrets, Several of these 
girls were pretty, and more than one bit of grace- 
ful by-play was aimed across Miss Musgrove’s 
shoulder at the insensible Robert, but he never 
found this out, The “hauled mealer’” was the 
first woman whom he had ever looked at closely, 
and he did not seem able to see any face but hers. 
Motherless, sisterless, brought up in an almost 
conventual atmosphere of study, he had seen but 
shadows in a glass so far; now the shadows were 
taking substance, and like Philammon, the youth- 
ful monk of the Laura, he was filled with zeal and 
bewilderment. How many things there were that 
he had not even suspected! Was it possible that 
the world was full of women like this woman, so 
sweet, so noble, so entrancing in all their looks 
and ways? And then he told himself that this 
could not be. There was but one; she was 
unique, incomparable, not merely a specimen of 
a type. How many youthful lovers have thought 
and will think the same as the tide of life flows on! 

Accident did our shy hero a good turn at last, as 
accident sometimes will. Walking by himself one 
afternoon along the wild shore beyond Saul’s Cliff, 
he came upon the lady of his thoughts at a moment 
of evident difficulty, Her little dog had slipped 


I have something to do this 


Your sister is 


We want you for 





and fallen to the bottom of a rather high shelv- 
ing cliff, the tide was making in fast, and she was 
evidently hesitating whether or not to climb down 
to his assistance—a question complicated by the 
doubt as to whether, once down, she would be able 
to climb up again. Robert grasped th: situation 
promptly, and proffered help, which was gladly 
accepted. To his experienced powers the cliff 
presented no difficulties, and in five minutes the 
rescued terrier was in his mistress’s arms, and 
the sweet voice which Robert knew so well was 
uttering cordial thanks. 

The dog had lamed himself in his fall, and 
limped and whined when set down. Another op- 
portunity. ‘“ May I not carry him home for you ?” 
Robert asked, 

“You are quite too good. I fear you will find 
him troublesome.” 

“Oh, not at all. I like dogs.” So the twe 
walked on over the cliffs, with sea vistas on one 
hand, and mountain glimpses on the other, and 
before they reached the little brown cottage in 
the field, Robert’s shyness had fled under the 
spell of his companion’s cordial ease and tact, 
and he found himself talking fluently and with 
pleasure as he had never talked to a lady before 
in all his life. 

“What a beautiful view !” he said, gazing sea- 
ward from the door of the cottage. 

“Tthink so. It is my favorite of all the many 
beautiful views at Bar Harbor. You must come 
and see it often, Mr. Arnold. My little piazza is 
quite at your service any afternoon if you want 
a quiet place in which to study or smoke, and 
can not find one to your taste at Rodick’s. I nev- 
er use it myself, except in the morning and even- 
ing; but I hope you will occasionally come there 
also to see me.. Thank you so much for your 
kindness to Tatters.” 

“What a frank, charming creature !” thought 
Robert, as he made his way across the stubble 
fields toward the hotel. “How few girls are ca- 
pable of such unaffected sincerity, without any 
hesitations or arriéres pensées. Dear me! if they 
only knew what an attraction it is!’ Which re- 
flection might lead to a doubt as to whether Mr. 
Arnold’s experience of the sex at Bar Harbor had 
or had not been blessed to his perceptive facul- 
ties. 

“Saw you walkin’ with Miss Musgrove, and car- 
ryin’ her dawg,” remarked the clerk, with a grin, 
as he came in. “Didn’t know you at first. 
Thought maybe ’twas him come back.” 

Him ?—who? Robert was too proud to ask, 
but the pronoun rankled in his mind. 

Net for long, however. As time went on, and 
acquaintance progressed with his charmer, and no 
“him” appeared to mar the harmonious flow of 
events, the circumstance passed from his mem- 
ory. He went often to the little brown cottage 
in the stubble field, spending solitary afternoons 
there with a cigar and a mineralogical treatise, 
and now and then a morning ¢éte-d-téte with its 
fair mistress. Sunset usually brought a rush of 
idlers to the piazza, and their appearance was his 
signal for flight. Quite at his ease now with Miss 
Musgrove, he was shy and difficult of access as 
ever to al] others. He invariably reconnoitred the 
premises from a point of observation in the fields, 
and the flutter of alien petticoats on the porch 
would suffice to send him back again to the hotel. 

Miss Musgrove, who treated him with the frank- 
ness of an older sister, rallied him occasionally 
on this peculiarity. 

“Tean’t help it,” he would say ; “it is my bring- 
ing up.” 

‘* But you are not shy with me.”’ 

“No; but that is different. You are so—what 
shall I call it?—so simpatica. You understand 
—you put me at ease.” 

“So would these other ladies pretty soon if 
you gave them a chance.” 

But Robert only shook his head. 

So, lapped in a foolish paradise, unwilling or 
unable to analyze the deepening spell which held 
him, Robert Arnold drifted through July, through 
August, and into the heart of that golden Sep- 
tember which is only known to the dwellers of 
the North lands, and suddenly, like a frost in ripe 
roses, came the blight of hope. Miss Musgrove 
went suddenly away for a couple of days—to 
Portland, her maid said. People were quitting 
the island in shoals by that time, the hotels were 
nearly empty, and the loneliness of those two 
days was in part accounted for by the empty ta- 
bles and the closed rooms, But when the third 
morning came, and Robert, with a sense of re- 
viving life, stood ready to help his friend from 
her buckboard, the appalling apparition of a 
gentleman sitting at her side presented itself—a 
broad-shouldered, handsome, brown naval officer, 
with an evident air of proprietorship about him, 
which was as unpleasant as it was unaccountable, 

“ Who is that ?” Robert demanded of the clerk, 
who had come out, as usual, at the sound of the 
wheels, 

“That? why that’s him.” 

“ Her brother ?” 

“No; she hain’t got no brother as ever I heard. 
That’s him, I tell you—Miss Musgrove’s husband. 
He’s a lootenant or somethin’, and his ship’s been 
cruising down to the Isthmus.” 

“You said she was Miss Musgrove.” 

“Wa’al, so she is.” 

And then it flashed upon Robert that in the 
island vernacular married women and girls were 
alike “ miss,” with the difference of a letter in 
orthography, but no difference at all in pronun- 
ciation. He sawitall now. Such a stupid, such 
a ridiculous mistake as it was! But the conse- 
quences were no less hard to bear. 

He went to his room, and sat down to think it 
over. The more he reviewed the matter, the more 
unnecessary his sufferings seemed to him, and the 
more distinctly his own fault. Beginning with a 
wrong impression, he had never given himself a 
chance to correct it. He had shrunk with a fool- 
ish shyness from people, when half an hour of 
their company would have revealed the truth. 





One question, the most trifling accident, would 
have revealed it; but he had never asked the 
question, and always prevented the accident. The 
girls called her Lila; he had avoided using any 
name, with the instinct of a lover, when he spoke 
to her, and had said “ you,” while of her he never 
spoke except to himself. So he had gone on and 
on, plunging deeper and deeper into a vain affec- 
tion, and what a fool he had been! The only 
cojufort was that she had not been in the least to 
blame, and that she need never know his mistake, 
or the pain it caused him. 

A little note reached the brown cottage that 
afternoon. 


“Dear Mrs. Mcserove,—I am leaving Bar 
Harbor so suddenly that I have no opportunity 
to make my farewells to you. A chance has of- 
fered for a mineralogical tour in the provinces, 
and when this note reaches you I shall be on my 
way to the Grand Menan. Please accept my 
most cordial thanks for all your many kindness- 
es to me, and with my congratulations on Lieu- 
tenant Musgrove’s safe return, believe me, 

“Yours faithfully, Ropert ARNOLD.” 


Mrs. Musgrove, sitting on her piazza with her 
sailor beside her, read this farewell billet smil- 
ingly. 

“* He was really a nice boy,” she said, “ shy and 
stiff, you know, but of good stuff. You would 
have liked him, Ned.” 

So, with an unconscious heart on shore, and a 
sad and sore one at sea, ended the brief and 
tragic romance of the “ Hauled Mealer.” 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. 8S. W.—Get some striped blue silk for pleated 
flounces to cover your dress skirt, and have a basque 
with paniers of the pretty silk like your sample. 

W. G. F., Portiann.—We do not think that there is 
any positive objection to card-playing in the palace- 
cars, but there is a feeling amongst the most fastidious 
that it is not a very elegant thing to play cards in a 
railroad car. It is inevitably suggestive of gambling, 
and although it may be entirely innocent, the more 
sedate portion of the community will always look 
upon it with distrust, particularly if ladies play. 

A. G.—When a lady and gentleman are walking in 
the street, the gentleman takes the outside or the in- 
side exactly as he pleases; there is no law or custom 
ibout it.—A lady never signs her name “* Mra.” She 
always gives her Christian name if she writes in the 
tliat person. It is a very common but a very vulgar 
mistake to sign one’s name “ Mra. Angela Brown.” It 
should be simply “ Angela Brown.”—It is not indis- 
pensable for a gentleman to wear gloves at church. 
The French word “ suite” is pronounced “ sweet.” 

Joune.—If your little sister gives a German, she se- 
lects her partner, and leads with him all the figures. 
The leader of the German must be one person, like the 
general of an army or the head of an orchestra. 

Miranpa.—It is customary to leave one card for the 
lady of the house and one for the daughters, but not 
one for each member of the family. 

Zev1a.—Put camphor gum in small pieces next the 
lining of your seal-skin sacque, wrap it in linen tow- 
els, and inclose in a close box. 

Country Gret.—Mnll waists are shirred on the 
shoulders, surplice neck, gathered to a belt, and are 
not lined. 

B. M.—Match your black gros grain, and piece out 
either your lower skirt or the over-skirt across its 
apron folds to make it long enough to drape high on 
the sides. 

Mus. Emma A. K.—We can not recommend any par- 
ticular system. 

JuventLe.—A practical Kindergarten teacher will be 
your best guide. 

A Conatant Reaper.—We have repeatedly said that 
we do not give addresses in this column. 

Constant Reapver.—Spanish lace is dyed dark green, 
rose, or pale blue with good effect, but écru lace or 
else embroidery of the same red tint would be better 
on wine-colored dresses. 

L. W.—Dark or pale blue, rose, and wine colors will 
be becoming to you, but your sister with her clearer 
complexion can also wear olive, dark green, and white 
with good effect, as well as the colors you wear. Six 
or eight new suits of under-clothes added to what you 
probably now have are enough for any bride, though 
many prefer to get a dozen of each kind of garment, 
in order that their stock may not soon need replenish- 
ing. Get good silk and fine thin wool dresses for your 
trousseau, as you are at liberty to get all you choose. 
Get black gros grain, with satin passementerie—not 
jet—for trimming, a handsome foulard, and an ivory 
white nuns’ veiling, with a nice wool dress edged with 
embroidery. 

Aenes.—A panier polonaise of the nuns’ veiling, 
with a pleated and tucked (lengthwise) skirt of the 
satin Surah, is your best model. Use embroidery, if 
you like, the color of the nuns’ veiling, or else écru, 
but do not put black Spanish lace on it. 

M. E. D.—Make a knife-pleating of your material 
around the foot of your skirt, and above this a fine 
pleating three-quarters of a yard long, with the upper 
half of the pleats tucked by hand or by machine, and 
the lower half flowing after being pressed, and edged 
with open-work. Have a panier polonaise, or else a 
shirred basque and short full wrinkled apron over- 
skirt, edged with a pleating a quarter of a yard deep, 
that is also tucked half its length, and edged like the 
over-skirt. Have a square collar and turned-back cuffs 
of the embroidery. 

H. C. H.—A simple polonaise or a plain basque and 
long round over-skirt edged with lace will be a suit- 
able over-dress for an old lady's grenadine suit. Have 
a foundation skirt of silk, and put two deep pleated 
flounces of grenadine upon it. 

Jenntz E.—The quaintly pretty fabric of your grand- 
mother’s wedding dress is like brocaded ottoman reps. 
It is a pity to destroy the dress, but if you intend to 
rip it you onght to use it for an over-dress for fancy 
costume parties, or else cover a chair with it, and pat 
a dark red plush border around it. It deserves to be 
kept as an heirloom. a 

C. G. 8.—Fine pillow-case linen is most used for 
doyleys here; pongee, which washes well, has also 
been used of late. The embroidery on them is work- 
ed in the fine crewels or in silks. There is a special 
silk for outline-work, called etching silk. Many nee- 
dle-women guard against such a catastrophe as you 
experienced by putting the loose silk for a little while 
into boiling water, which prevents the dye from run- 
ning and injuring the work later. 
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BOATING FOR GIRLS. 


T has become the fashion for women to im- 

itate men in all respects, even to the wearing 

of their hats and Ulsters. It is not strange that 

the most reasonable of all these imitations should 
come now in the shape of boating clubs. 

The act of rowing is, in fact, one of the most 
splendid of all gymnastic exercises in its effect 
upon the female figure. Given a light pair of 
oars and a safe, well-built boat, a smooth piece of 
water, and a man on the shore who can swim, and 
there can be no better exercise for the growing 
girls of a family than the rowing up and down 
for an hour in the morning. There is almost no 
danger in it, if the exercise does not fatigue or 
cause a sudden shortness of breath. If this comes, 
of course the practice must be discontinued, for 
it is evident that the heart does not like it. But 
if the children return exhilarated and rosy, it may 
be presumed that the rowing is admirable éxer- 
cise for them. It certainly straightens the back, 
develops the arms and bust, and gives even those 
who are threatened with lung difficulty a new 
lease of life. 

But as a young lady’s beauty is a thing to be 
considered, the proper attention to the hands and 
the complexion demands that they should both 
be covered. The head should be protected by a 
large hat, not a flapping one, but one that shades 
the face, and the hands by big dog-skin gloves 
which will not embarrass the free play of the 
muscles. 

Then, as the boating children grow older, they 
can well become the fit candidates for a boat 
crew which shall, in its way, emulate in zeal the 
great clubs of Harvard, Columbia, Yale, and 
Princeton. For there are many young women of 
clear head, slender figure, good lungs, steady heart- 
beat, and strong muscles who can be trusted to 
pull an oar with the best young oarsman of the 
day. 

Feeling that this amusement as well as horse- 
back exercise may be utilized to the health and the 
benefit of the sex, we are glad to see that at some 
female colleges and at many summer watering- 
places the young ladies are organizing themselves 
into boating clubs, and under professional train- 
ers are learning to row in groups like the well- 
trained crews of the various colleges. 

Now this adventure must require some heroic 
self-sacrifice, The fair crew must enter into the 
plan as a business, give up the temptation to go 
away to Newport or Saratoga, resign all the en- 
gagements which might interfere with their train- 
ing, and regard it as a conscientious promise. 
On a certain inland lake one such crew has been 
in training for a year, and the results are admi- 
rable. They have had a “shell” built by one of 
the best builders; they have oars which are a 
trifle lighter than those of their masculine com- 
petitors ; they have secured the services of a pro- 
fessional trainer ; and so far no illness, or weak- 
ness, or neglect of duty has been reported. They 
have all grown better-looking, finer in figure, 
moré robust in health. The brown of the com- 
plexion has been a little trying to one young lady, 
but her friends do not find it unbecoming. 

It is like a strain of music to see this fair crew 
as they move off with the neatest precision. 
Their little cockswain, a fairy-like girl, with the 
voice of a cornet-a-piston, rules them with a rod 
of iron, and they obey her with soldier-like 
promptness, as they do the noble captain. Their 
dress is neatness itself: a flannel blouse of navy 
blue belted in loosely, a pair of woollen panta- 
loons or drawers with a foot to them (like the 
tights worn on the stage), India-rubber-soled lawn 
tennis shoes, and a sailor hat fastened on with an 
India-rubber strap, dog-skin gloves of bright yel- 
low reaching to the elbow—such is the lady crew 
of this inland lake. 

They have some competitors who disdain the 
hat and the gloves. But we do not approve of 
their disduin. A woman should keep her hands 
white and soft, and her face from being sunburn- 
ed and freckled, by reasonable care. 

It is a curious fact, too, that the young oars- 
women who wear gloves have distanced their 
competitors who have none. These young wo- 
men commenced cautiously—‘ Festina lente” is 
their motto. They did not starve themselves, but 
ate oatmeal and cream and a beefsteak, took but 
short courses at first, and had a due regard to 
headaches (for women suffer from headache 
much more than men), and these prudent sailors 

ut a cabbage leaf in their hats on very hot days. 
They began their practice in early morning and 
late evening, and learned to bear the heat of the 
sun very gradually, 

As all things slowly done meet with ripest and 
quickest and surest success, their preparatory ex- 
ercises have brought them into a thorough phys- 
ical training, which makes them a most reliable 
crew. Of course the bane of all the amusements 
and all the work of the world has entered in to 
their boat, and threatens to swamp it. 

They are now full of emulation. They want to 
beat somebody else. They have as yet no rival 
near the throne of their own sex, so they are dying 
to row with Harvard or Yale. Of course they have 
beaten the local hatless and gloveless crew times 
out of mind. But if they came in competition 
with the crew of Harvard or Yale, no doubt the 
fair Nereids would be whipped, for women’s mus- 
cular system is usually inferior in hardness and 
durability and staying power to that of man, and 
she can not do what he can. But she can do 
what women can do, and that is a very good thing, 
She may not have the superhuman power of a 
Grace Darling or of a Joan of Arc. They were 
phenomenal women; but if by her boating she 
gives herself not only a delightful amusement, 
but a freer development and a more serene mind, 
if she make herself mistress of that dangerous 
element, the water, she is three times the person 
that she would be if she could not take an oar, 
row herself over from one house to another on 
the shores of Bar Harbor, or Newport, or Narra- 





gansett, or on the lovely inland lakes of New 
York, or on the Hudson River; and above all, and 
first of all, she should learn to swim. 

A woman can, if she is put in the water early 
enough, learn to swim perfectly. She can be- 
come a “ perfect duck” in other than the conven- 
tional formula. There is no such freedom and 
such independence as this. 

On a certain recent wreck near New York— 
one of those steamboat explosions which made 
every one tremble—a very strong, big man owed 
his life to a small woman who could swim. She 
held up his head, encouraged him to throw out 
his arms—in fact, taught him to swim, during 
those horrible hours when death waited for them, 
If everything else failed, she held his hands down 
behind him, and he found himself floating, un- 
consciously made aware that unless he used his 
arms wisely he had better not have any. 

Every woman now at the summer watering- 
places, particularly where there is sea-bathing, 
can learn to swim; and she can learn to row on 
Saratoga Lake, or on any lake or river near her, 
if she wishes. The great number of visitors at 
Bar Harbor have brought boating into much rep- 
utation. 

A woman often after she gets fearless goes 
out alone in a wherry, and to “ paddle one’s own 
canoe” has become a fixed fact. We have no 
doubt that ladies living near the Hudson will 
soon own their own boats, as they now own their 
own horses, and they will, we hope, make a new 
departure in the way of good arms, for it is a 
notorious fact that the American female arm is 
very bad. It is lean, and skinny, and undevel- 
oped. It shows that women have left something 
undone which they might have done to develop 
this most lovely limb. 

Look at the arms of the Venus of Milo—what 
is left of them—that lovely development at the 
shoulder. Metternich said that Grisi had the 
arms which the Venus of Milo had lost; but what 
American woman, except our young boating crew, 
has Grisi’s arms ? 

To undertake the business of forming a boating 
crew requires some money, and the young clubs 
of which we have heard formed themselves on 
the model of the Harvard crew, raising a fund 
first. They then sent for a trainer, who, it is to 
be confessed, laughed on one side of his mouth. 
After a year’s practice, he now laughs on the oth- 
er side, and brags very loudly of his lady crew, 
who for punctuality, devotion to duty, and disre- 
gard of hardships, he says, “ beat all the boys.” 
A boat-house, convenient sheds or houses for 
bathing and dressing, an omnibus or bath car- 
riage to take the oarswomen home, a shell and 
oars—these are the belongings of the successful 
crew which we have seen. Divided amongst op- 
ulent young ladies, the expense has not been very 
heavy, and if started at a college, and encouraged 
as such clubs are at colleges, it would not appall 
even those of slender purses. 

Meantime, as clubs can not always be imme- 
diately formed, let each young lady use her op- 
portunity when near the water to learn to row of 
the fisherman or the light draught man who takes 
her out on a little aquatic expedition. She can 
at least learn the names of the different parts of 
the boat, nor confound the tiller with the stern, 
or the bow with the oar, or the anchor with the 
mainmast, or the “ maintop jib with ‘the jib main- 
top,” after the fashion of most landswomen, or 
landsmen, for that matter. 





Embroidered Paper-Weight.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 501. 

Tuts paper-weight is faced with red plush, and pro- 
vided with a gilt handle. The plush band around the 
side is embroidered in the manner shown in Fig. 2 with 
red and gold-colored silke, The main part of the work 
is in point Russe—a simple up-and-down stitch; the 
sprays are in coral stitch, which is worked in much the 
sume manner as the well-known feather-stitching. 





Country Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 501. 


Tur drese Fig. 1 is composed of an écru batiste skirt 
which is covered with lapping flounces of ficelle lace 
and a basque of India foulard. The basque has a 
velvet vest, cuffs, and standing collar, and is trimmed 
with bands of narrower ficelle lace applied flatly as a 
border. The dress Fig. 2 is of plain and figured biue 
cotton satine trimmed with open white embroidery. 
The skirt is surrounded by three side-pleated flounces 
—the lowest ot embroidery, and the upper two of plain 
blue satine. The over-skirt and the basque are of fig- 
ured satine.” The latter has elbow sleeves edged with 
a a of embroidery, and a belt and bow of blue satin 
ribbon. 





Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 501. 

Tur foundation of the cap Fig. 1 is an oval piece of 
stiff net six inches long and five wide, which is held in 
by stnall pleats around the edge to make the inner part 
bulge, wired, and bound with narrow silk ribbon. This 


is surrounded and covered with gathered lace four 
inches wide, and trimmed with a rose spray on the left 


side. 

The gay little Hungarian cap Fig. 2 is made of cream 
white linen, which is richly embroidered with red silk 
in several shades and gold thread. The side of the 
crown is composed of two strips about four inches 
wide and nine long, which are connected at the middie 
of the front by a strip of pillow face insertion that is 
decorated with red silk and = thread. The linen 
for these is closely c a with det d round and 
bell-shaped flowers, trefoils, leaves, and dots, all work- 
ed in satin stitch with thick red filoselle silk, and or- 
namented with gold thread. This is lined with stiff 
muslin, and bordered by an upturned band of pillow 
lace in which the design is outlined in red and gold. 
The lower edge is bound with wide button-hole stitch- 
es, and through these a narrow satin ribbon is drawn ; 
the ribbon is sewed to the middle of the front, and tied 
behind. The top of the crown is formed by two linen 
bands ten inches long and three wide, which are con- 
nected by a band of insertion of the same length. The 
bands which run across the crown from side to side 
are embroidered like the side of the crown, but not as 
closely. The upper one ia pleated into a space of two 
inches, a space two inches loug being left plain at each 
end, where a six-petalled flower surrounded by dots is 
worked. The pleats extend to the bottom of the low- 
er band. The side and top of the crown are joined as 
shown in the illustration, and a double bow of wide 
red satin ribbon is set on the back of the cap. : 








(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XV.) 


KIT: A MEMORY. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avtuor or “ From Ex,” “Unper One Roor,” 
“Watrter’s Worn,” ““Won—not Woorp,” 
“Wuat He Cost Her,” eto. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE “ TUSK.” 


Tue spot from which the voyagers to and from 
The Knoll landed and embarked, and on which 
the gate of its.“ wilderness” opened, was by no 
means an ordinary landing-stage. 

There was a fishermen’s village, the inmates of 
which were on something more than “ visiting 
terms” with the Medway family, Maud and her 
mother visited them, indeed, but not with tract in 
hand, in the patron-mission manner. The vil- 
lagers and she were the best of friends, and the 
children idolized her. It happened, therefore, 
that though the family barge and its inmates had 
got off with not much molestation, Maud and Kit, 
who were slower in their movements, became the 
victims of juvenile enthusiasm, 

She could not be said to shun him, but she did 
not seek his companionship, which on this occa- 
sion, as it will be remembered, had been imposed 
upon her by Trenna. She liked Kit very well, 
and enjoyed his society; but she preferred to en- 
joy it with others; and the reason was, though 
she had never acknowledged it even to herself, 
she was afraid of liking him too much, It is sad, 
but true, that there are people whom we like 
more than we respect, and better than those whom 
we respect; and this was the case in the present 
instance. She admired Kit’s comeliness, his in- 
telligence, and his geniality, but her regard for 
him was clouded with a doubt. In the case of 
words spoken against the powerful, we are in- 
formed that the birds of the air will carry the 
matter; but what one says and does in an Eng- 
lish country town, whether in reference to the 
powerful or otherwise, is seed caught up by ev- 
ery wind, and carried all over the neighborhood, 
to bear its crop in due or undue season. If all 
of us have not our enemies, we have at least our 
detractors, and the Garston family was no excep- 
tion to the rule. The head of it was unpopular 
even to a greater degree than a country attorney 
is bound to be—at all events, to some folks. The 
keeping of a gig was in Thurtell’s days a proof 
of respectability, but Mr. Garston kept a carriage 
and pair, and yet had not succeeded in establish- 
ing that matter beyond dispute. Nobody quite 
knew where his money came from, nor indeed 
whether he really had any. His professional 
practice was small and exceedingly sharp. His 
appearance, as we have seen, was far from im- 
pressive; his manner toward his inferiors was 
harsh, and to those above him in position too 
conciliatory. If it had not been for the attrac- 
tions of his son and daughter, Mr. Garston the 
elder would have had much difficulty in getting 
into society at all. None but very dull or pre- 
tentious folks had ever found fault with Kit’s 
manners—when he wished to please. Indeed, it 
was whispered—and when a whisper is wide- 
spread it is as bad as anything spoken out—that 
in certain quarters he had been found only too 
irresistible, and that he had been sent to college 
(where he had now been two years) not so much 
for learning, which Mr. Garston senior despised, 
nor for tone and polish (of which the young man 
stood in no need), as to keep him out of mischief. 

Mark had heard these scandals, and had dis- 
believed them, as he would have disbelieved any- 
thing else said to his friend’s discredit; and as 
Mark thought, so his mother thought. But Maud, 
who thought for herself, had concluded there 
could hardly be such volumes of smoke without 
a spark or two. She was not the sort of girl to 
gossip with her maid, but simple Lucy Deeds, who 
stood in no great awe of her kind young mistress, 
had now and then spoken of the “ goings on” at 
the White House (as Mr. Garston’s residence was 
called, where her brother Abel was in service) in 
a manner that was rather alarming. 

All this, however, for she was a true woman 
(that is, a bit of a hypocrite), you would never 
have guessed from her manner when in Kit’s com- 
pany; nor, with all his cleverness, did he guess it. 
He thought her light, indifferent way with him 
was natural to her, and a proof that she cared 
little for him. In the case of any other girl he 
would have felt piqued at this, and even angry, 
but in Maud it grieved him, because he loved 
her. He often shot an arrow at her in hopes to 
hit a soft spot in her heart, which she turned 
aside as it were with a wicker shield. 

“Are you going to trust me with the tiller- 
ropes, Kit?’ she inquired as she lightly took her 
seat in the skiff. 

“Of course I am ;” and as the boat shot from 
the shore, he added, in a lower tone, “I would 
trust you with anything.” 

The sentiment was one which, as we have said, 
she could hardly have reciprocated in any case ; 
but the expression of it, so early on the voyage, 
made her almost wish that it was over. 

“Tam not such a good cockswain as Trenna, 
remember,” she answered. 

“You have nothing to guard against except 
the Tusk, which is very sharp, though often con- 
cealed, like the sting in a lady’s speech,” replied 
Kit, who was a little annoyed by her ignoring of 
his pretty compliment. 

“You misquote the metaphor,” she answered, 
gayly: “the keenness of the tooth is compared 
by Shakspeare to man’s ingratitude.” 

It was injudicious of her to venture upon the 

ets. 

“To that sarcasm,” he answered, “since you 
are for quotations, I can honestly reply, ‘Sweet, 
it hurts not.’ I may be worthless, Maud, but I 
am not ungrateful.” 

“T am sure you are not, though indeed I am 





not aware that I have ever laid you under any 
obligation.” 

“T am sorry for it,” he answered, simply. 

“Sorry for what?” 

“Sorry that you do not think I am under an 
obligation to you.” 

If he had expected she would reply, “ Under 
what obligation ?” he was mistaken. There was 
a tenderness in his tone which put her more on 
her guard than ever. Since she could not parry 
him with a joke, as usual, she resolved to adopt 
the réle of sister, which their long friendship and 
familiarity permitted her to do. 

“ Really, Kit, your modesty overwhelms me. If 
it comes to obligation, the indebtedness is ours, 
not yours. But for you we should not now have 
Mark with us, and what would The Knoll be with- 
out Mark? If anything had happened to him, I 
do believe I should have lost my mother also,” 

“Yes,” he answered, thoughtfully, “they al- 
ways remind me of that line in ‘Circumstance,’ 
‘Two lives bound up in one in golden ease.’ [ 
can not picture one apart from the other; while 
their confidence in the future as bringing no 
change is so touching—and,” he added, after a 
pause, “so pitiful.” 

“ But change is not necessarily for the worse,” 
observed Maud, eager for the security of philo- 
sophic argument. 

“Tn their case it can hardly be for the better,” 
he answered, “That is the one advantage in be- 
ing miserable: one hopes—though one is gener- 
ally a fool for hoping—that things must mend.” 

“ You must know very little about misery, Kit. 
To judge by your high spirits, you ought to be the 
happiest of men.” 

He shook his head, and dipped the oar blade 
lightly in the water, The tide had slackened, and 
gave them little aid, their progress was but slow. 
“You are mistaken there, Maud, and as to being 
the happiest of men—good heavens!” He laugh- 
ed bitterly, then added, with gratitude, “ Not but 
that there are possibilities of such a thing even 
for me; I might be made so.” 

Maud felt her color rising, and strove to keep 
it down in vain. “Oh, as to that,” she said, “I 
believe that the happiness of all of us rests with 
ourselves.” The platitude of her remark still fur- 
ther betrayed her embarrassment, and she knew it. 

“Your mother, for example,” he answered. 

“ Well, mamma is an exception ; she is not so 
much herself as herself and Mark.” 

“Say, rather, ‘Mark and herself,’” he put in, 
smiling; “he is the substance, she the shadow.” 

“And yet you who saved him for her would 
have me think that we are under no obligation. 
What a terrible fate, too, was that from which 
you delivered him! Mamma has never had the 
courage even to speak of it.” . 

“Yes; an early death is of itself no great mis- 
fortune, perhaps, for many a man; but the manner 
of it would in his case have been exceptionally 
painful—at all events, to think of.” 

“ How was it exactly ?” 

“ You must have heard it a hundred times.” 

“ Never from the one person qualified to tell it.” 

“Well, we were alone together, Mark and I. 
It was the Saturday half-holiday, and we had 
gone to the sand-cliff, where they find the seythe- 
stones. Each man bas his burrow there, just as 
you see in the silver mines above Mogadion, but 
they were taking holiday like ourselves, In the 
sheds outside they had left their picks and shov- 
els, which, as it turned out, was lucky. Most of 
the tunnels are safe enough, well propped with 
fir stakes; but in others the owners are too poor 
or too careless to take that precaution, or they 
have sold their stakes for drink, and chance it. 
They dig in constant danger. Like living in a 
house with a roof but without walls. Being 
school-boys, it was, of course, one of the unsafe 
ones we chose for our explorations.” 

“T always heard,” interposed Maud, “that 
Mark ran in before you could stop him, and that 
you followed at the risk of your own life.” 

“Weil, I was older, and knew the danger bet- 
ter; moreover, I saw that the tunnel in question 
had fallen into disuse, a sign of its being very 
perilous ; so I ran in after him, and called, ‘Come 
out! come out! Perhaps my voice brought down 
the sand, in which case Mark had nothing to 
thank me for; but at all events down it came.” 

“ How horrible! What did it feel like ?” 

“Like what it was; we were buried alive. 
Mark had turned at my cry, and was coming to- 
ward me, but of course I was nearer to the adit. 
The sand was in my mouth, my ears, my nostrils ; 
it clung around me as though it were taking a 
east of every limb; but fortunately it was dry. 
If it had been damp, I would not have been here 
this evening in the cool summer weather talking 
to you, Maud.” 

“No, indeed; but I am thankful to say you are 
here. Well, what did you do then?” 

“With a great effort I managed to scramble 
through the sand, as one plunges through a snow- 
drift, and found myself outside; for the moment 
I fancy I must have lost my senses, for I don’t 
remember picking up the spade. Heavens! how 
I dug till I saw Mark’s arm sticking out like a 
dead branch, and then how I pulled! It makes 
me hot to think of it even now,” 

“ On the contrary, it makes me shiver to listen 
to you,” cried Maud, excitedly. “ How near you 
must both of you have been to death !” 

‘*Mark was certainly near it. His face was 
quite white and very wet, as though he had been 
dipping it in the river here, and he was utterly 
unconscious. I took the sand out of his mouth, 
and tried to restore animation. It was not quite 
what Dr. Meade would have done, no doubt, but 
at all events it answered. After a minute or two 
he breathed my name, just ‘ Kit,’ but it was the 
most welcome sound I had ever listened to.” 

“No wonder Mark is so fond of you,” said 
Maud, gently: “if any one had saved my life 
like that, I should have been theirs forever.” 

“Then how I wish it had been your life!” 

She had been imprudent, no doubt, in afford- 
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ing him such an opportunity; she had “teed” the 
ball for him, as a golf-player would say, and it 
was no wonder, being quick and bold, that he 
had taken advantage of it. His tone was so ten- 
der and so eager that it was impossible to treat 
his rejoinder as a joke, or to reply to it otherwise 
than as to a serious aspiration. 

“One can’t have all one wishes,” she answer- 
ed, gravely, “‘and,as Mr. Penryn said in his ser- 
mon last. Sunday, it is often fortunate for us that 
we can not.” 

“Still there are some things that we can give 
to one another if we please,” pleaded Garston, 
softly. “There is, for example, no wish of yours, 
dear Maud, which I would not gratify if it were 
in my power.” 

“Then please, Kit, to drop this subject.” 

The answer was curt, no doubt; but Maud was 
driven to desperation. She was frightened for 
herself, lest she should yield to this bold wooer, 
whom she really liked in so many ways; and 
alarm when it becomes despair is a sort of cour- 
age, Christopher Garston was a very clever fel- 
low, but the-reading of a woman’s heart was be- 
yond his powers; if he could have read it now, 
he would have disobeyed Maud’s orders, and like 
the valiant sea-captain who would not see his ad- 
miral’s signals to cease firing, his insubordina- 
tion might have won the day. As it was, he 
took her words in dudgeon, and for reply only 
plied his oars with reckless vigor. They flew on 
in silence down the wooded reach till suddenly 
there was a sharp crash, the frail skiff went to 
pieces under them in an instant, and they found 
themselves in the river. 

“The cool silver shock” of the stream wherein 
you take your “header,” and for which you are 
prepared, is a very different thing from the sen- 
sation of sudden shipwreck , but Kit had all his 
wits about him, and his arm around Maud’s waist 
in a moment, as though he had been a lover on 
land. There was ground beneath his feet, though 
very little of it, nor was the stream above his 
shoulders, but it was so strong that he could only 
stand in it by taking hold of the sharp rock in 
front of him that had caused the catastrophe. 
For the moment Maud had no distinct impression 
of anything except that she was half drowned, 
but she knew that the stream was carrying her 
feet from under her, and that Kit’s arm alone 
sustained her, 

“Oh, Kit, where 1s the boat ?” 

“The boat has gone to pieces, darling, but you 
shall be saved.” 

His tone was confident, but his mind was very 
far from being so On both sides of them the 
current ran swift and deep. The Tusk itself, on 
which they had come to grief, had only one jagged 
tip out of water, and the tide was rising. It was 
with great difficulty even now that he could main- 
tain his footing with such an incumbrance as poor 
dripping Maud upon his arm. He looked to left 
and right in vain for any sight of aid, except by 
themselves and the fishermen of the village, who 
were now at sea, and would not return till evening, 
the river was little used by any one. Doubtless 
she read in his face the fears that belied his words, 

“You are a strong swimmer, Kit,” she cried, 
with a shiver of terror, “ but you can never get to 
land with me.” 

“T can, and I will,” he answered, boldly. 

“No, no, that will be to drown us both,” she 
murmured. “Can I not cling to the rock till you 
get help?” 

“The Tusk 1s almost under water now,” he an- 
swered, in quick, grave tones, “and will serve even 
to hold on to but a few minutes longer’ We must 
take our chance. Listen,Maud. Our deliverance 
lies more in your hands than in mine. If you 
cling to me, save where I tell you, we shall both 
perish , but if you hold by my braces—have you 
got them tight ?—that will leave my arms free, 
and you will be supported by my shoulders. Do 
not struggle, but trust to me.” 

“T do—lI will,” she murmured. 

“Take breath, keep cool, have courage. Mark 
has told you that I was the best swimmer of all 
Ludlow’s boys, and for once he did not flatter me. 
Are you ready ?—off.” 

Alone, he would have plunged into the stream 
like an otter, but with his heavy burden, and 
doubtful (as he afterward observed) whether the 
cargo would not “shift,” he had to use great 
precaution. He was obliged to forego all the ad- 
vantage of an impetus, and to take the water more 
like a boat than a man, The next minute, how- 
ever, he was battling with the stream, his eyes 
fixed on a little promontory they had just passed. 
Every limb and muscle were doing their utter- 
most, and his lungs working like a forcing-pump, 
but of all that he was unconscious; his mind was 
where his eyes were: if he could only reach that 
branch which swept the water yonder, all would 
be well; and he would have given ten years of 
his life:to grasp it. 

Mand behaved to admiration. At first she was 
terribly frightened, the common phrase, “ Only 
a plank between us and eternity,” was by com- 
parison with her case an expression of security. 
The plank would have made all the difference in 
the world to her. Drenched, breathless, frigid, 
with some power unseen ever striving to drag her 
downward, none who have not known what it is 
to feel the dark waters of death closing in upon 
them can picture what she felt, but Kit’s bold 
words, “I can, and I will,” ever rang in her ears , 
and Kit’s advice, “ Do not struggle, but trust to 
me,” were the lessons her pale dumb lips rehearsed 
throughout that awful passage. Three times the 
wave passed over her face, once she sank be- 
neath it. It was plain that Kit had overrated his 
powers, though not his courage. He never lost 
heart, but strength and breath only just sufficed 
to accomplish what he had set them to do. 

It was well that the long-looked- for branch 
hung where it did, since but for its friendly aid 
it would have been difficult for him, even when 
they reached the bank, to climb it. 

After they had taken breath, and were stand- 





ing in safety hand in hand upon the little prom- 
ontory, Maud looked back upon the river. 

“Oh, Kit, what a risk you ran for my sake!” 
exclaimed she, with heart-felt gratitude. ‘“ You 
might have saved yourself with ease.” 

“ Myself!” he interrupted, scornfully; “ what 
would life have been to me without you? But 
come, you are wet and shivering, I must take 
you home at a run if possible.” 

The proposition was welcome to her, since it 
precluded further talk; indeed, save for a word 
or two of encouragement, he said no more to her 
till they reached the village. So tender were her 
feelings toward him that if he had put Love’s 
question at that time, it would, without doubt, 
have had the reply he longed for, but, as it was, 
he had spoken at once too much and too little. 
There had been nothing definite in that, “ What 
would life have been without you?” and certain- 
ly nothing binding. On the other hand, it had 
been very significant; nor was it likely that he 
had forgotten what Maud had said not half an 
hour before, though with no idea of its applica- 
tion to her own case: “If any one had saved my 
life, I should have been his forever.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TWO COUNSELLORS. 


Meane and Trenna of course had heard the 
news of the safety of the missing ones when they 
reached the village, while a mounted messenger 
from The Knoll had met the carriage folks on the 
road with the same glad tidings. It was received 
with great delight by all, but with a difference. 
by Mrs. Medway, for example, with devotional 
thankfulness, and by Trenna with a sort of ec- 
static rapture. 

It would have been hardly an exaggeration to 
say that her brother was her divinity, and where 
such feelings in respect to kinship are very pow- 
erful, the religious instinct is generally in inverse 
proportion. Mr. Garston, who had kept most 
command over his feelings even when matters 
were in doubt, took what the gods had given him 
—or at least had not taken away from him— 
without much demonstration of gratitude. Toa 
cynic who had heard the Mogadion gossip it 
might perhaps have occurred that the idea of a 
Trecommencement of outgoings had entered into 
the attorney's mind coincidently with his son’s 
safety, and it is certainly curious how the letters 
L.S.D. will sometimes, like those engraved on a 
shop window, interfere with the exhibition from 
without. 

Again, none rejoiced more than Frank Meade 
at Maud’s safety (as for Kit, it is enough to say 
that Frank would have risked his own life for 
him—as he would have done for anybody else) ; 
but it was undoubtedly a painful thought to him 
that she owed her safety to Christopher Garston 
He was not jealous of that young man in the 
ordinary sense, indeed, considering what we 
know of his late adventures with Miss Trenna, it 
would have been monstrous had he entertained 
such a feeling, he did not even say to himself, 
“How I wish the opportunity of saving Maud 
Medway had presented itself to me instead of to 
that fellow!” But he greatly regretted that it 
had offered itself to Kit. He felt that the cir- 
cumstance would draw the tie of friendship be- 
tween him and the family at The Knoll more 
tightly than before; and he had never approved 
of that friendship, 

As to Mark, the late catastrophe of his friend 
and sister, or rather their escape from it, affected 
him in a very curious way. He was thankful 
beyond measure that they had been spared to 
him, for he toved them both, the one hardly less 
than the other; 1t was almost as difficult for him 
to imagine how the world would look to him with- 
out Kit in it as to picture The Knoll without 
Maud, and to have lost sister and friend at one 
fell stroke would have prostrated him indeed. 
But for him, too, in the circumstances of Maud's 
rescue there was something of bitterness, He 
did not grudge Kit his share of it, gua Kit; in 
deed, since he had not rescued her himself, he 
was glad that it had fallen to his friend’s lot to 
do it; but it annoyea him to reflect that had he 
been in Kit’s place, Maud would undoubtedly have 
perished, What gave him something worse than 
annoyance, a sense of inferiority, was that when 
the question of help had arisen, Meade, and not 
he, had been the one to fly to the rescue+ and 
with him—and this was a positive humiliation— 
had flown Trenna. He. Mark Medway a man, 
had remained behind with his mother, and gone 
home like useless baggage in the wagonette, while 
Trenna Garston, a girl, had done her best to save 
his sister from a watery grave. 

Such self-upbraidings were of course irration- 
al. To be an indifferent oar, and a cluinsy swim- 
mer, is neither of them a moral offense; and it 
was plain that, with all the good-will in the worid, 
no person unskilled in rowing and swimming 
would in the case in question have been of any 
use, Nevertheless Mark despised himself for 
these short-comings, and brooded over what had 
happened in a manner very unbecoming an anti- 
quary and a philosopher: and the circumstance 
seemed in his mother’s eyes to develop that very 
faculty of despondency which above all things 
she dreaded to see in him, lest it might be there 
by inheritance, 

Like Job he had his two comforters in Frank 
and Kit, and to do them justice they showed 
themselves much more sympathetic than Eliphaz 
and Bildad. Their treatment of his case was in- 
deed altogether different. At one time they en- 
deavored to show that he was an excellent char- 
acter, most unnecessarily and unjustly troubled , 
and at another they chaffed him. 

“One can’t do everything, old fellow, you 
know,” said Eliphaz, “and you who are such a 
swell at antiquities can not be expected to excel 
in modern accomplishments, Any fool can swim 
and row.” 





“T didn’t even know in what part of the river, 
though I had lived by it almost all my days,” 
murmured Mark, wofully, ‘that hateful Tusk 
was.” 

“Why should you?” urged Meade (who of 
course was Bildad, the second fiddle). “ Is it not 
enough to know a Druid stone when you see it, 
and even to be able to decipher the old Cornish 
description on it ?”—this was a playful allusion to 
a certain case, analogous to the famous mistake 
in the Antiquary, where poor Mark had signally 
failed. ‘Is it not enough, I say, to be on famil- 
iar terms with anything old-world, without being 
acquainted with a mere modern erection like the 
Tusk—lI dare say not a thousand years old ?” 

“Then to think of Trenna,” continued Mark, 
pacing to and fro impatiently, and without pay- 
ing the least regard to the well-meant banter of 
his friends—* to think of a girl like Trenna !” 

“Tf you talk of her in that contemptuous way,” 
interrupted Kit, “ Pll tell her.” 

“Pshaw! I don’t mean that ; of course she’s one 
in a thousand, and as to rowing, she has the pluck 
and skill of a Grace Darling.” 

“Come, that’s much better,” said Kit, encour- 
agingly. “Ill tell her you say she is a darling.” 

But chaff and argument were equally thrown 
away upon Mark. He took his uselessness to 
heart in what was really a very strange way, and 
which might have alarmed even a less anxious 
mother than Mrs. Medway. 

She had, however, the great advantage of pos- 
sessing two counsellors devoted to her interests, 
one, as we have said, who knew her story, and 
could judge better than most men whether Mark’s 
present behavior had any connection with it; the 
other, not in possession of that secret, but who 
was thoroughly acquainted with Mark’s charac- 
ter, namely, his friend and tutor, Mr. Penryn. 
Having to choose between the clergyman and the 
doctor, the lady naturally decided on consulting 
the former first; and under pretense of “ shop- 
ping” in Mogadion, she ordered her little carriage 
with the Exmoor ponies, one afternoon, while 
“the young people” were at lawn tennis (a phrase 
which, as usual, did not include Mark, who was in 
his own room), and drove over to the Rectory. 

This was situated on the sea-shore in a little 
wooded bay, very picturesque and retired. It was 
one of the oldest houses in the place, but stood 
altogether outside the town. Indeed, the town 
had early deserted both it and the church (which 
was beside it) for the larger and more convenient 
bay which formed the harbor—a circumstance 
which would not have wounded the feelings of 
the present incumbent, even if it had occurred in 
his time instead of a hundred years ago. The 
Rector loved his fellow-creatures—his grave be- 
nevolent face and kind blue eyes convinced you 
of the fact at sight; but he preferred them at a 
distance. He was willing enough to go to them 
when they wanted him, but he did not encourage 
visits. No one ever did him the injustice to call 
him a misanthrope; but his neighbors thought 
him a bit of a hermit, and from their point of 
view they were right. His world lay in his books, 
and when he had done his parish duties, or had 
partaken of the hospitalities which he could not 
decline without discourtesy, he returned to his 
world with eagerness, and plunged into the vortex 
of archeology. 

His favorite haunt was an old-fashioned sum- 
mer-house in his garden close by the sea, where, 
with a book in his hand, and his forefinger on his 
cheek, as though he would impose silence on the 
Universe, his studies pursued him. The inver- 
sion of the usual expression suited his case ex- 
actly. Whenever he was alone and comfortably 
seated, there came into his brain unsummoned 
some picture of the Past, not of his own past, for 
his life had been so uneventful as scarce to ad- 
mit of illustration, but of the prehistoric time in 
which, in a sense, he dwelt, Though an ecclesi- 
astic himself, it is not too much to say that he 
felt a more mystic reverence for the Druidical 
priesthood than for any other. To hear the mis- 
tletoe spoken of lightly (as it is apt to be at Christ- 
mas-time by the young and thoughtless) distress- 
ed his feelings, nor did he ever find himself among 
the sacred stones, especially when they were ar- 
ranged in a cirele—which marks a family burial- 
place—without baring his gray head as though in 
presence of the dead of to-day. If he had had 
his way, I believe he would have made it a sine 
qué non in all cabinet councils that the ministers 
should sit on stones (to which custom his favor- 
ite sect attached the utmost importance) instead 
of chairs. He pretended, indeed, that science 
rather than superstition dictated this preference ; 
and even went so far as to remark on one occa- 
sion, in Dr Meade’s presence, that “it was cer- 
tainly very curious how almost all ancient nations 
assigned a certain virtue to stones. Sleeping 
upon them, for example, the Druids thought was 
a cure for lameness.” 

“Did they, by jingo!” broke in the Doctor 
“T will answer for it that nine out of ten were 
made worse by it, and the tenth man crippled for 
life.” 

And, indeed, unless rheumatism is a modern 
invention, it is probable that his view of the 
stone-couch cure was the correct one. Nothing 
made the Doctor so furious as, when he in his 
turn was eulogizing the remedies of the past at 
the expense of those of the present, to liken him 
to the Rector. 

The antagonism between these two worthies 
made the keeping in with both of them a delicate 
and difficult task for Mrs. Medway, and caused her 
present visit to Mr. Penryn, for the purpose of tak- 
ing counsel of him as to what should be done with 
Mark, to be made as secretly and discreetly as 
though he were some ancient sibyl. If the Doc- 
tor should come to know of it, he would natural- 
ly have thought himself the proper person to 
whom she should have applied for consultation 
and advice. 

Mrs, Medway found the Rector in his bower 
poring over his books, from which he ordinarily 








separated himself to receive people with the alac- 
rity of a fly from treacle; in the present case, 
however, he rose willingly enough, and offered 
his visitor a seat, which would have been a low 
one but for a quarto volume which reposed 
upon it. 

“You here, my dear Mrs. Medway, and with- 
out Mark! This is indeed an honor.” 

“I wish Mark had been with me,” returned the 
old lady, naively. “The fact is, my dear Mr. 
Penryn, it is upon his account that I have called 
upon you.” 

“That takes the gilt off the gingerbread,” an- 
swered the Rector, smiling. ‘‘ However, that you 
have come at all is a thing to be thankful for. I 
hope Miss Maud has quite recovered from the ef- 
fects of her late adventure.” 

“Oh, Maud is all right, Mr. Penryn; it is Mark, 
poor fellew, who has suffered from it.” 

“But he wasn’t init,” argued the Rector, amused 
at what he considered this new proof of the wid- 
ow’s idolatry to her son. “ However he may have 
wept for Maud’s misfortune, he couldn’t have got 
so wet as she did.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that; he is not sorry for her, but 
for himself. That’s what makes me so miserable 
about him.” 

The Rector’s eyes had opened pretty wide al- 
ready; his mouth now began to follow their ex- 
ample. 

“Oh, indeed,” he gasped; “it seems a very 
bad case.” 

“Tt is, Mr. Penryn,” answered the lady, grave- 
ly, “and may be sadder yet.” And then she told 
him all about it: how Mark reproached himself 
and moped, and had lost his health and spirits, 
without any natural explanation of the matter. 
“Frank Meade, who is a very sensible young fel- 
low, you know, thinks Mark would be the better 
for seeing more of the worid.” 

“ Does he?” grunted the Rector. 

“Well, you know, for a young man,”’ pleaded 
Mrs. Medway, who knew what the grunt meant, 
“it is not well to be alone, or what is as good as 
being alone, to be surrounded by a parcel of wo- 
men.” 

“You think that as good as being alone, do 
you ?” inquired Mr. Penryn, slyly. 

“T say for a young man,” reiterated the wid- 
ow, “Itis really abominable of you, Mr. Penryn, 
when I come here to consult you—instead of go- 
ing to Dr. Meade, which perhaps I should have 
done—to turn all that I tell you into ridicule. 
Mark is really in a state of mind which gives me 
serious cause for apprehension.” 

“T hope not that,” said the Rector, soothingly, 
sobered at once by this allusion to his rival; “ but 
I can easily believe he is troubled in mind. He 
promised to verify some quotation in Borlase for 
me by Monday, which he would certainly have 
done had he been himself, Mark is the very soul 
of punctuality.” 

“He is, indeed,” murmured Mrs. Medway, une- 
tuously, as though he had been called the “soul 
of honor.” 

“In that respect he might have been a very 
Druid,” continued the Rector, reflectively. “In 
order to give weight and importance to their pub- 
lic assemblies they practiced the custom of cut- 
ting to pieces whomsoever came last. This di- 
minished in time the attendance, but insured 
promptness. Perhaps it was the origin of our 
present fashionable phrase, ‘Small and early.’ ” 

“Perhaps,” assented Mrs. Medway. “ But you 
are wandering from the point as to what is to be 
done with Mark. What do you think of sending 
him for a few terms to the University ?” 

“A few terms!” echoed the Rector. “When 
you send a lad to college it is like gathering the 
marsh-wort (or Samolus)—or as Medea gathered 
her magical herbs—there must be no looking be- 
hind you; he must take his degree.” 

“Oh, but that would take three years,” expos- 
tulated the widow; “I could never spare Mark 
for three years. I only thought of the Universi- 
ty as a little change for him.” 

“The University would feel greatly flattered, I 
am sure,” said the Rector, “to be thus recom- 
mended, like Malvern or Buxton, for a fit of the 
blues. Are you aware, my dear madam, that 
among the Druids education took no less than 
twenty years for its accomplishment, and no one 
was capable of a public employment without it? 
However, perhaps, as you say—though I shall be 
very sorry personally to lose him—a few terms 
at Oxford—” 

“ But I thought of sending him to Cambridge,” 
put in the widow, “so that he could be with his 
friend Kit, you know. You see no objection to 
that, do you?” For the Rector’s face had sud- 
denly become very grave. 

“Well, I never thought of Cambridge. Why, 
goodness gracious! they would make hin learn 
mathematics at Cambridge.” 

“Do you think that would be bad for him ?”’ 
inquired the widow, apprehensively. 

“T think it would be a degradation of his in- 
tellect, madam. A man who, being yet a minor, 
has corrected the antiquarian Borlase in more 
than one particular, should hardly be set to learn, 
for example, logarithms.” 

“T know you are not fond of Kit,” said Mrs. 
Medway ; “ but you can not deny that Kit is fond 
of Mark.” 

The remark seemed altogether devoid of perti- 
nence, but it brought the color into the Rector’s 
wrinkled cheek. It was not, after all, it seemed, 
the fear of Mark’s being taugit mathematics 
which had led him to suggest Oxford, and not 
Cambridge. 

“ Besides,” continued Mrs. Medway, “if Kit’s 
society could have harmed Mark, it would have 
harmed him long ago, Mr. Penryn.” 

“T never said Christopher Garston’s society 
harmed Mark,” said the Rector, “and I readily 
admit that he never meant to harm him.” ‘ 

“ Very good ; then we may dismiss that notion 
altogether. Now, on the other hand, upon all 
worldly matters Kit is qualified to advise Mark.” 
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* No doubt,” said the Rector, in a tone that implied, 
“He has a superfluity of that kind of knowledge, I 
don’t deny.” 

“ Altogether,” said Mrs. Medway, “I think it’s th 
best thing to be done. What do you say?” 

“My dear madam, when I see that a lady has made 

up her mind, I never say anything. As for me, speak- 
ing selfishly, I deplore the resolution you have come 
to. I shall miss Mark more than I can say.” 
“but how much more shall I miss him! It is only the 
necessity of the case, you may be sure, that compels me 
to suggest such a course. I am sincerely glad to find, 
however, that it meets with your approval.” 

The Rector smiled a little sardonically. 

“Then we shall have him back,” she added, consol 
ingly, “in the vacations, just the same as ever.” 

“You think so. My dear madam, it was the custom 
of the priestesses of Bacchus to unroof his temple, and 
to endeavor to restore it, before sunset, in exactly the 
same condition as before. If one of the ladies omitted 
to replace a stone -in its exact position, she was put to 
death.” 

“That must have made them very careful,” observed 
the widow. é 


“Of course you will,” rejoined the widow, simply ; 


“No doubt; but, for all that, the temple was never 
the same temple. And this will be the case with 


Mrs. Medway laughed at this as she would have | 


laughed at any sug 





sstion of change in her beloved 
son, and took her leave well pleased. If the Rector 
had not fallen into her plans with-effusion, he had, at 
all events, made no serious objection to them. 

Flushed with success, she resolved to call upon the 
Doctor on her way home, and obtain, if possible—so su 
perfluous are women in their wants and ways—another 
opinion in favor of her own ideas. 

It is but fair, perhaps, to add that she was a little 
alarmed Jest the Doctor should hear of her having con- 
sulted the Rector from any other lips but her own. I 
am afraid she gave that excellent physician to. under- 
stand that Mr. Penryn’s opinion had been a more casual 
one than it had actually been, while, on the other hand, 
she by no means exaggerated the Rector’s sympathy 
with her scheme. She knew human nature, or, at 
all events, her present companion, better than to do 
that 


“IT WAS WELL THAT THE LONG-LOOKED-FOR BRANCH HUNG WHERE IT DID.”, 





“You see, Mr. Penryn is a University man himself, 
Doctor; and he has his fears about mathematics, and 
so forth; in short, that dear Mark’s brain may be over- 
wrought.” 

“ By study at college!” returned the Doctor, acidly. 
“You may set your mind at rest as to that, madam.” 

“ Well, now, that is just what I wanted to hear from 
you, my dear Dr. Meade. You know Mark so thor- 
oughly, and yet, as I understand, you see no objection 
to his going to Cambridge more than to Oxford ¥” 

The Doctor pushed out his lower lip, which was his 
manner of expressing contemptuous indifference. 

“T see no more objection te Tweedledum than to 
Tweedledee,” was his not very encouraging reply. 

“Yes, but at Cambridge, remember, Mark wili lave 
Kit, at all events, for a month or two, to advise him, 
and see that he does not get into scrapes.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, I should think Kit, as you call 
him, was not without experience in that way.” 

It was curious how both the Rector and the Doctor, 
who agreed in nothing else, were at one upon the sub- 
ject of Christopher Garston, Their common prejudice 
on this matter, however, made very little impression 
upon Mrs. Medway. Kit was her son’s bosom-friend, 
and therefore her friend, and though she could not but 
perce ive his unpopularity with her two counsellors, she 
ignored it. 

*“ Young men will be young men,” she said; “I dare 
say Christopher Garston is not faultless. But my son 
Mark, as you know, Doctor, is very different from the 
common type.” 

“He is different now, madam, because his bringing 
up has been different. Nay, I don’t mean to say he is 
not an excellent good fellow, and will always remain 
s0; but the simplicity which is so attractive to us all 
will vanish if you send him elsewhere. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you have made up your mind to a change in 
him.” 

Mrs. Medway had made up her mind for nothing of 
the sort. It staggered her not a little that both Dr. 
Meade and Mr. Penryn should have warned her that 
Mark might not return from college the same Mark she 
had sent there; but she had thought out her plan al- 
ready with too many tears to be disheartened anew 
about it. And the necessity of something being done 
with him seemed imperative. 
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MRS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


MRS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
fe death by paralysis of the widow of our 


illustrious martyr-President, which occurred 
July 16 at the house of her sister, Mrs. Edwards, 
in Springfield, Illinois, removes a personage con- 
spicuous in the national annals, and ends a sin- 
gularly checkered and tragic existence, Sad in- 
deed was the story of this unhappy lady, raised 
by a mocking fate to the highest dignity in the 
land, only to wear a crown of thorns during a 
brief sovereignty, which was abruptly closed by 
the cruelest of bereavements, and followed by 
years of suffering and obscurity. 

Mary Lincoln was born in 1815 in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Her father, Dr. Robert 8. Todd, was a 
well-known physician, belonging to one of the 
oldest and most respected Kentucky families. 
She was one of a large family of brothers and 
sisters, all of whom received the best education 
attainable in that region, and were regarded as 
persons of superior intelligence. In 1842 she 
married the brilliant young lawyer for whom 
such a lofty destiny was in store, and whose for- 
tunes were sometimes greatly aided, it is said, by 
her sagacious counsels. When a sudden turn of 
the tide placed him at the helm of state, and 
made his wife the first lady in the land, the slan- 
der which loves a shining mark assailed them 
both, and aimed its cruelest shafts at him through 
her. No epithet was too contemptuous for them, 
no scandal too vile. The war, which divided most 
houses against themselves, notably those on the 
border, caused bitter strife in her family. That 
two of her brothers were in the rebel and one 
in the Union army gave rise to the most unjust 
aspersions on her loyalty, which were current for 
a time with many of both parties. It now seems 
incredible that the devoted wife of Abraham 
Lincoln and warm friend of Charles Sumner, 
who passed a large part of her time in caring for 
the wounded soldiers, and cheered her husband 
constantly in his good work, should have been 
charged with being a rebel spy, because she shed 
tears for her rebel brother and kinsmen slain in 
battle ; yet these rumors, which were industrious- 
ly circulated by the enemies of the Union cause, 
gained such credence for a time that a sketch of 
her would be imperfect that made no mention 
thereof. Those who knew her best found her 
warm-hearted, earnest, kindly, and thoroughly 
loyal, and her strong and somewhat erratic per- 
sonality will probably be judged more fairly in 
after-years than in the times in which she lived. 

Sorrow dogged the footsteps of the Lincolns in 
the White House. The early days of their abode 
there were saddened by the untimely death of 
their youngest son, Willie, a boy full of promise. 
“Tad,” or Thomas, the second son, a merry lad, 
whose pranks lightened their gloom, died sudden. 
ly, in early manhood, in 1871, leaving the eldest 
son, Robert Todd, the only surviving child. The 
four years spent in Washington were full of 
grief and care, mixed with weary anxiety—a fit 
prelude for the tragedy that was to follow. 

When her husband was shot at her side, and 
fell dying in her arms, Mrs. Lincoln received a 
shock which might have unhinged the strongest 
mind, and from which she never recovered. The 
rest of her life was passed in a mental twilight, 
accompanied with great bodily suffering, and ag- 
gravated by much harsh judgment on the part 
of those ignorant of her true condition, Sever- 
al of her last years were spent in the south of 
France. About two years ago she returned to 
America. It is pleasant to think that a last ray 
of sunshine illumined her grief-stricken life. She 
lived to see her only surviving son filling the of- 
fice of Secretary of War, and worthily following 
in his father’s footsteps; and to receive from the 
nation the tardy justice of a pension which would 
seem a pittance to the wife of a prosperous mer. 
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chant, but which some averred to be an extrava- | ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF } shame set the whole nation in a blaze, and in | of too little f mark upon her 
gant provision for the widow of a Chief Magis- WALES | whom there was little to love, but much to pit age. The Prine Alexandra, however, has al- 
trate of our great and wealthy nation Sige apna | Alexandra is the most popular Princess of Wales | ways exercised a restraining influence over her 
She was buried in the vault under the Lincoln Sec illustration on double page. | that ever occupied the steps of the throne, even husband and his gav companions, which may have 
Monument at Springfield, Illinois, beside her hus re exquisite engraving of the ever-popular | more popular than her jolly, good-humored hus- | kept him from th ) of the days of the Re 
band and children, with elaborate honors, busi- Princess of Wales is well worthy of preser- | band, whose highest standard is the average Eng geney, and which will to purify the court 
ness in the city being wholly suspended during | vation as a fine work of art, apart from its inter- | lishman, with moderate intellect and great capa- | should he be called to the throne by the death of 
the obsequies. est as the portrait of a woman universally be- | city for rollicking pleasure. But in the midst of his honored hat case the re 
We have deemed it more fitting to give our | loved and respected. When the Sea King’s | his wild sports he takes care to treat his Northern | sponsibility of a kingdom may instantly trans 
readers a portrait of Mrs. Lincoln as she appear- | Daughter came over the sea, nearly twenty years | beauty with deference; it would not be well, in form the merry prince into the grave sovereign. 
ed in the historic days when she belonged to the | ago, to wed the youthful heir to the English | deed, to do otherwise, for the public would be | Amidst all the scandals of the cles that revolve 
people, and when her picture, with that of her | throne, through her modest beauty and winning | quick to resent any slight cast on its idol. | round Marlborough House, the white name of the 
husband, was displayed in every Northern dwel- | grace, at the first glance, she established a hold l'may be truly said that the Princess Alexand Princess of Wales has stood unsullied, like her 
ling from Maine to California, than of the pre- | on the hearts of her future subjects which time | has effected the second Danish conquest 0 own arctic snow She has been aw ind ten- 
maturely aged countenance, furrowed by grief, of | has only served to strengthen. In this respect | land, and rules the kingdom by love as effectually | der mother, and has carefully trained her chil- 
later years, which is sacred to her family alone. | she forms a marked contrast to the last unhappy | as King Canute did by fear. During the long in- | dren—two boys of sevent ind eighteen, and 
It is the picture of the Lincoln Family group, | Princess of Wales, the unfortunate Caroline of | terval between the two, indeed, the throne has | three girls of some tl en, fourteen, and fifteen 
which has achieved a popularity almost as great | Brunswick, wife of the profligate Regent, after- | been filled by another Danish princess, the wife | years of age. She is, indeed, the fortunate child 
as that of the Washington Family, ward George IV., whose mingled wrongs and | of James I, who seems to have been a personage | of her fortunate fa K Christian of Den 
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mark, the luckiest sovereign of Europe, who, born 
an obscure princeling, has not only seen himself 
suddenly raised to a throne, but his children ele- 
vated to still higher destinies, one daughter the 
wife of the heir-apparent of England, and another 
the Czarina of Russia, while a son rules Greece, 
and another in all probability will rule in his stead. 
Perliaps part of the secret of his success, as well 
as of the unbounded popularity of the Princess 
of Wales, lies in the lessons of prudence, sagaci- 
ty, and consideration for the feelings of others 
which they learned during their chrysalis days. 





Brush-Holder with Cross Stitch Embroidery. — 
Figs. 1-3 
See illustrations on page 501. 


Cor for the back of this brush-holder a piece of 
pasteboard thirteen inches dee p and eight inches and 
a half wide. Face the front of it with écru Aida can- 
vas, having first worked over the top and bottom of it, 
where it is not covered by the pockets, a diaper pat- 
tern in light and dark olive filoselle silk, composed of 
intersecting lines forming squares or diamonds and 
cross stitches in the squares. Cover the back of the 
pasteboard with plain écru linen duck. Cut for the 
pockets a piece of canvas seven inches deep and four- 
teen wide, and embroider each half with a band ac- 
cording to Fig. 2 with light and dark olive flloselle silk 
in cross stitch. If preferred to Fig. 2, the design Fig. 
8 cun be used. Line the canvas with ecru linen duck, 
and form the two pockets by folding the piece in two 
box pleats; fasten it on the back along the middle and 
sides and acroas the back, and cover all the edges with 
ruches of olive satin ribbon an inch wide. Edge the 
back with a similar ruche, set satin ribbon bows on the 
pockets and corners, and provide the top with a loop 
for hanging. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 

Dar. J. W. Suir, Wellington, O., says: “I have used 

it advantageously in impaired nervous supply.”-[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it 1s ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 











Corvine Wures.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the’ greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by 7. meee. ew ; or 
will be sent by mail on rece of 25 ce 
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 breakiast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


"OTH ING NEW ER than Storks and Cat-tailse 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send _3 Cents for 
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ZEE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 
OLL STOVE. 


if The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
ehge wr A of the Sir Hom 
pury Davy Safet . for use 
in mines, thus mes t Abso. 
lately Non-Explosive. 

Will not smoke when placed in 
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es a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Seotch Granite. 
Our 1882 Stove has improved 
ake Oven, Stoan'’s Hincer 
= Cuimney Froyts, and many other 
valuable improvements. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


If YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
Eieur WonpeRs OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE 
The Adams & Westiake Mf. Co. 
45 Summer St... Boston. 1 . .~ kman St., N. Y. 
Blake St., t., Chicago. 7 Fourteenth St.. N. Y. 


NOTICE "0 ADVERTISERS 


Electrotypes used in the Advertixing Columns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August Ist of this year. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 

hold articles bonght with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. —— 1874. For circular. address 

iss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


40 Large Chromo Carda, no two alike, with name, 
10c,, postpaid. @. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE 


The only device of 
the kind that hasstood 
the test of years and 
given entire and per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Over 75,000 now in 
use, and growing in 
favor wherever intro- 
duced. Does every de- 
scription of domestic 
work. Indispensable 
for summer use. Di- 
plomas granted at six 
tate Fairs, and Gold 
Medal bestowed at At- 
lanta Cotton Exposi- 

coe tion. Send for illus- 
trated circular and price-list. Special inducements to 
Agents in unoccupied territory. 

Address HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 

159 and 161 Seneca Street, Cleveland, oO. 
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Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Ce.ebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


© The remarkable success 
© of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
y * given to every wearer. All abso- 
lute necessity to those who have 
lost a poruon of their once abundant 
aar—oe to those who wish to look 
rif ung—Whose ioreheads are high— 
and be tee hair will not remain in crimp; 
J made ot natural curly hair, they cannot 
j get out of wave. One grand feature, 
P”” they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
crimps—whi 

so easily seen in all other waves an 
the dk a away wiih crimping pins and the danger of 
me’s own hair is.very important to every lady 
yersonal beauty and the opinions of 
rices, irom to S12 (Bionde and 
Also Ps oe elegant assortment of 
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Gray, extra) 

switches trom $5 t Gray hair a —e- 

clalty. Remember, these goods can only be foun 
mv Heatauarters 2eEPET 14th OT., N- ¥.§5 


No. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. Guous sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 
PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
purchased at lowest rates, Send for armen Address 
iss KATE M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2600, N. Y. City. 


“A LITERARY EVENT.” 


ANN E. 


A NOVEL. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 








16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





The appearance of “ Anne’’ may be regarded as a 
fact worth special notice, for Miss Woolson adds to 
her observation of scenes and localities an unusual 
insight into the homan heart. Sometimes one is 
ready to say that a fragment, and not an inferior frag- 
meut, of the mantle of George Eliot is resting on her 
capable shoulders.—Century, N. Y. 

The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose trne. * * * It has fine touches, * * * 
It has admirable sketches from nature. * * * The book 
has humor, also, and plenty of it. * * * Anne is full of 
power, and will not soon be forgotten.—Literary 
World, Boston. 

It proves the author's right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
N. ¥Y. Tribune. 

A strong, fresh, vigorous story, American in scene, 
people, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N.Y. 

The publication of a book like Miss Woolson’s 
“Aune” is really a literary event. * * * The plot is 
carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 
patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
which merit the name of genins.—Dial, Chicago. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 

A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well 
drawn, and is au attractive study. — Zion's Herald, 
Boston. 

A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
American novel published for years. * * * “Anne” is 
a work of real power; its characters are painted with 
a master hand, its literary style calls for the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminentiy that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic lile.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

“Anne” has produced a very marked impression— 
more 80, indeed, than any other recent work of fiction. 
*** It certainly is a delightful and refreshing novel. 
—Albany Journal. 

A delightful novel of American life.—Portland Tran- 
seript. 

A charming domestic story, interesting in plot and 
incident, and fresh in the telling. —St. Lowis Republican, 

It is one of the strongest and most perfectly finished 
American novels ever written.—New England Farmer, 
Boston, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&#™” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
_ United States, on receipt of the pris, 





SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. |" 


EUGENTE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
enc . It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
er 

Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $1 per box. 

My COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2 
complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and #1.50 per bottle. 

. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOU SLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience 
and comfort,improving thelooks 
of young and old charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like anpear- 
ance (like all other waves; 
made of natural wavy hair, 
and fastened on the head with- 
out a single hairpin. From $5.00 to $10.00. 
Special shades extra. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, 


00. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
___ third door from | w ashington St. St. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


BoBBINS 











For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, 


White and Black, 








For saie by ail Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. oo Siz cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 y 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 7 2OMAS ST. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
‘rnit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G 7 | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
ne Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box. 





cerebralbcongestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pym adien cie 1° Classe 
de acuité de Paris, 
2, vo Rambutean, Paris, 





ENO MORGANS SONS 





For House Cleaning.—Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, W Marble, &e., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass,China Ware, Oil-cloths, &c. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility, 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


a . x T we 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only aeting 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUI L JAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


























Send five 8c. stamps for new comic set 
CA D of imported cards, ** UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





ON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Drug; 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, 


ists for 





Your attention having heen enl'ed to the merits of 





‘ 
<a 
~ SS 

>. 


we would now v nek, ? HAVE YOU TRIED Ire 
It is the BEST and QUICKEST 


CLEANER AND POLISHER IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVERWARE, 
PLATE-GLASS AND SHOW-CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
aa FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. ~@a 





Timely aud Interesting Works. 


De Leon's Khedive’s Egypt, 


The Khedive’s Egypt; or, The Old Honse of Bond- 
ave Under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. 


Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. By Wrrriam C. 
Pair. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $3 75. 


Nile Notes of a Howadji. 


Nile Notes of a Howadji. 
Curtis. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Macgregor’s “Rob Roy” on the Jordan. 


The “ Rob Roy” on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and 
Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in’ Palestine and 
Exypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Mao- 
enreor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Van-Lennep's Bible Lands, 


Bible Lands: their Modern Customs and Manners 
Illustrative of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. 
Van-Lennep, D.D. Illustrated with upward of 850 
Wood Engravings and two Colored Maps. 838 pp., 
Svo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half C aif, $8 00. 


By Grorer WiLttam 


Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammodaniam, 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
wortn Surru, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch’s 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Weil’s Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, 


The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmnd. Compiled 
from Arabic Sources, and ~“— mired with Jewish 
Traditions. By Dr. G. Wat. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Wallace’s Ben-Hur, 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattaor, 
U.S. Ambassador to Turkey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. 








: pa) ae 
Witu the Perfection. 


Without the Perfection. 


Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above iliustra- 


tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curis, &c., all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 

Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 

Attention is alsu called to a fall line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie * Capitol” Paris. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for descriptive Catalogne. 


"SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


._, GRASSES 


i itis 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastet uy acomaged, in BO BOUQUETS and DESIGNS, 
for sale 
LARGEST STOU K. FINEST COLORS. 
No other hegee ot odors onc advantages to the Whole- 
sale Trade. uggists,Fancy and Art Stores 
— send for ot our iitoetrated Wholesa!e Price-Lis 
Flowers and Moss, bleached an 





dy: Mey i: — 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


9-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥- 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE f.coter-ctste 
Terms ‘moderste. e-C session ns September oh. 
Address Rev. A. Ww. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N 


BEATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, $90. 


Factory running day and night. Catalogue 
FREE- Address Daniel | Fe , Beatty, Washington, N.d. 


Pianos, $297. 50. 


3% Practical Life. inal Kectece oftme 


600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and Hlustrations, 
AGENTS WANTED. 875 to #150 per Month. 
For Terms, address J. tc. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


QEN D $1.50 for sample dozen unmounted cabinet 
size Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 


over 8700 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0., 
8 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Lady Agents | eel jucen City 
Free, Address Queen a Nae hon Rist tt 





























avaver ‘1, 1882. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


511 








OUR 
Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underelothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION, 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St, 


NE w YORK. 


Da G00S 


BY MAMTII! 


OVER T UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
Werook to TO SELECT FROM. 





All bought for cash, and sold at lowest mot 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin oe- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


a 
OOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth be Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this adrertisement. 


PARFU MERRIE 

CAPITOL PARIS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beautiful liquid for the face —cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and bes autify- 
ing—$! per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Hose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. Dee 
: pilatory, removes superfluous 

TRADE-MAKK. hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 
per bottle. Kau de Quinine, re moves dandruff, and 
promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
Kau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per botile. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair ‘that much desired lustre, T5c. and 
$l per bottle. 
shade, $1 der bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—-no hair dye—¢1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, bair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address 4 





Ps 











Established 1840. 
JONES. 
SUMMER STYLES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. _/\ SUITS anv MANTLES. 
DRESS GOODS. O VD BOYS’ SUITS. 

MILLINERY. oO Oc FANcY & GOoDs. 
DOMESTICS.5~ 





0 Unprnwear. 
LINENS. 0” ~O_LACES. | 


|x 
3 








Kighth Avenue, corner Senanecndi St., 
New York City. \ 





LAWNS. 0 
- 
SHOES. O 
fs) 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 a} 


© Curtiery. 
ae 


(QCROCKERY. 
4 o GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. “o, A_OStver-Pr. ATED WARE. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \/HOUSEF URN'G Goops. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale le Departme: nt second and third floors. 


\ E should be pleased to bawe strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


| Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
| attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 

















| FICHU as the GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OF- 
| FERED IN MADE-UP LACE GOODS. Itis trimmed | 


, CdS. 


| 


“HILDA.” 


We would cal! SPECIAL attention to the above 


with two rows of Mirecourt Lace, 3 aud 5 inches wide ; 
extra size, 46 inches long. 


PRICE, $1.48; REGULAR PRICE, $2.25. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Sth Avenue and 19th ‘St., N. Y. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Chromo. Motto. Hand é Bouque tC trds,1 w vith name 10c- 
50 Sample book,25c. F ranklin Prtg.Co., New Haven, ct. 








FLIES “AND MOSQU ITOES 
15e. hox “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





RHINE STONE 


JEWELRY AND HAIR ORNA- 
MENTS FOR SUMMER WEAR AND FOR HOPS AT 
SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 





The Best Books at 





Prices Reduced 


Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn | 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 





the Lowest Prices. 


March 1, 1882. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-Euyglish New Testament, containing 
Westeorr & Honrr’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 


the Rev. Dr. Scuarr’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Ilort’s “New Testament in the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $8 50. 
Il. 
A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Sub- 


jects for the Regular A ny, Vi 
of the United States in 
tion of Rules, Reo 





from the Most Autheut ic Sources. By James Ree@an, 
First-Lientenant and R. Q. M. 9th Ih wwtry, U. S 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 

IN. 


TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Saucer. 
AvamMs Drake, Author * Nooks und Cornet 
the New England Coast, ‘Captain Nelson 
With Ilnstrations by W. Hamiros Grason, 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 43 00. Also, a fu 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this 
work—4to, [uminated Cloth, Gilt Edg 

Vv. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’'S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, aud Residence: 4 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 

Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &e. By 

Cuances Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous Il- 

lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 





98, $7 50. 


v. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK — FOAVES}ERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, Fewer Belgium, Hol- 


land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria. Tu key, Greece 


Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
wav, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
PemBroke Perriner, te 





With Maps and Plans of ¢ 
iex, ‘Twenty-first Year (1S82). In ' limes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
The volumes sold separately 








Vou. L.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. 11. —Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Dexe t, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
~y Greece 

Vou. Il “ Switze ind, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada 
Vi 


CARLYLE’'S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By Thomas Caruyeir, 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. 





Vil 
GRAY. By E pauonp W. Gossr. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest ume issued in the “ Buglish Men 
of Lett . 
Vit. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev 
Warren W. Seat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambric 12m, Cloth, $1 25, 
Uniform with * The Student’s Series.” 

IX. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE “‘“*ENGLISH MEN 

OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Mortey: John 











Milton. By Mark Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiin Srevuen.—William Cowper. By Gotpwin 
Situ. 4to, Pauper, 20 ceuts. 

X 

THE be iy NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Bei t Il. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. a Te mas W Knox, A thor of “The Young 
Nin sin North wren id ‘The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Ill ated. Svo, lilumiuated ¢ ‘loth, 
$2 50 

XI. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME, By ALLRED 
BRarnovu. lustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayard, ¢ oreet, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch osse Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, y “hee Ed. Morin, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawing 
Victor Hugo envraved by Mennile. T nelatea fle 
the French by Eu.cen E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

XII. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 

CHANGES, A Trentise on the Law of Stock- 


Brokers and Stock - Exchanges By 
Passos, of the New York Bar. Svo, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Joun R. Dos 
1083 pages, 


A Model Father. 


10 cents. 





SIMONSON, 34 E. 14th St., N. Y., Sole . . ‘ 5 
Agent for U.S. Send tor Descriptive Circular. greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 
HARPER’ \ PERIODICALS. | READING AND SPELLING. | ———PRICES.——— 
Retail Special Lrchange. 
| Harper’s United States First Reader ........... 00 es ccccecccces 15 cts. 11 cts. 10 cts 
Per Year: = « “ WIN Boao aan ceeds Geauesans pee yp 6 * 13 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE............. es ae i “Third Reader .......-.-2seceseerser sores Sein eee =e 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 | oe Ps * Fourth Reader ......... . 43“ 36 ” 30 
HARPER'S BAZAR i ocre ke: ihc ae ; a VJ NE Cade cack Gdaececwns oe 4 
The THREE above publications......... --.10 00 | % . Gisth Reader. etbreis wht ate ye a 7 “ 7 “ 
eet Harsington 3 Graded Spelling: DE an 50 6 ee wamen eis anaeeeeles a” 6 6G 8 
Any TWO above named..... - Pere FL > > > i: it “ : 
HARPER'S YOUNG oenwe a. ail Parts I.and II. Per Part ........ 15 11 6 
Be nN Tie hr Oe ane IN SOM 2 Wins. 0 SdbIe nada Ok eos Wag aes +e ae tee we ™ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . “ “o . 9 “ 2 15 ‘ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE jue BM Larger Speller :7.....-. 202.0. he Oe cba cies waveu ds 24 18 ) 
WARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) waesstees -10 00 GEOGRAPHY. 
Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States Harper's Introductory Geography ROS A el ee ee ae Oe 2 SES Sie ~~ ae 25" 
or Canada, . Sonods Gecpraphy oo... cass 0 ct densy sone $1 10 so" 6 ° 
The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazan begin with na . 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the _ “s - . , ARITHMETIC. > “ 99 « x 
Youne Pror.x with the first Number for November, Harper s First Book in Arithmetic 30 een 15 


and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Trave 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, : 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. | 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harper & Broruxns. 








a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 








$66 a week in vour own town, ‘Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portiand, Maine, 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
GEO. 1, REED & €O., Nassau, N. Y. 


to30 Day Habit Cured in10 
Jays. No Pay until Cured, 
J. L, STEPHENS, M. D., Le! anon, Vhio. 

(\ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of cards for 


three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. ¥. 


72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


postpaid. 





Second Book in Arithmetic ........ 


the United States. 


for an equal number of corresponding old books 


old books, a first supply will be sold at the special 








‘Education, or to responsible booksellers that they 
Excnanor Prices are the prices at which a first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 


of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Swinton’s Language Primer -....... a. a | le 
be New Lunguage Lessons 38“ 938 ° 1 
si aie shool ce ont pg SURE ER ORE Ca Ee a Se 16 
i“ “English Grammar Pe ee rr eee 6 * 42 * 30) 
S.. “ Grammar and © omposition ii in one volume ee ccceees — nS. Bo-F 
HISTORY. 
Scott’s Larger History of the United States ............ 020.0000 a i ea ibe 
“Smaller History of the United States... . 565° 43° 2 


————___<@— a 


Rerait Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


Sprciat Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 


may designate. 
in use, Exchange prices are subject to a discount 
If there is no exchange for 
prices. 


Besides the above, Harrerr & Brorners publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 
Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, Xc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


By D. Cunistig Murray. 


“So They Were Married.” 
James Rror. Illustrated. 


By Water Besant and 
2U cents. 


The “Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. 


By W. Crank 
Resse... Illustrated. 20 cents, 


By Mrs. O.tPuant 


By the Author of * 


Lady Jane. 10 cents, 


Marjory 


20 cents, 


‘James Gordon's Wife.” 


Anne. By Constance F. Woorson, 


Iilustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Exizaseru 
Wormerey Latimer. 20 cents. 

Geraldine and Her Suitors, 
15 cents. 


By M. C. M. Simpson. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annir Tuomas. 15 ets 


Two Old Cats. By Virainta W. Jounson. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. By Anruony Troutorr. Illustrated. 


20 cents, 
Mount Royal. By M. E 


Snappon, 15 cents. 


Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Anruony Trottore, 10 cents. 


FF Hanrver & Brovuens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t2™ Hanren’s Carvatogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XYV., NO. 32, 
































SWEET REVENGE, 


FACETLE. 

Aw Indian correspondent sends a good story. The 
Spiritualists, finding that they are not progressing at 
this side of the world, have turned their attention to 
the East as a likely recruiting ground, and are trying 
to seduce the Hindoo into their ranks. But the Hin- 
doo, under the influence of the English, has become 
acute and intelligent. Ata séance given at Calcutta a 
few weeks ago a Bengalee gentleman completely upset 
the Spiritualist who presided over the entertainment. 
In the course of the proceedings he was touched on 
the nose by a being said to be from the other world, 
and represented as his father. ‘‘ No,” he replied, * that 
can not be. My father never washed himself, and the 
spirit’s hand smells of soap.” 


_ 





A Pair or Pumrs—Two special reporters. 


“What harm has the lad done yon ?” asked an old 
gentleman, roughly collaring a boy who was warming 
the jacket of another urchin with a strap. 

**He ain't done me no harm.” 

‘What are you thrashing him for, then ?” 

**Canse his father and mother never licks him, and 
I'm doing it for charity,” answered the boy. 


aagueaneagittiinialasine 

“T know,” said a little girl to her elder sister’s young 
man, at the snpper table, “that you will join our Se- 
ciety for the Protection of Little Birds, because mam- 
ma says you are very fond of larks.” 

Seneca 

A gentleman giving a lecture to some boys was ex- 
plaining how no one could live withont air. He then 
said: ** You have all heard of a man drowning; how 
does it happen ?” 

The answer was, “‘ Cause he can’t swim.” 
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SPOILED SPORT. 


She was an up-town lady of culture. She stood 
watching a boat loaded with ice. 
“ What is that boat loaded with ?” 
** Toe,” was the reply. 
“Oh, my!” she exclaimed, in surprise ; ‘if the horrid 
stuff should melt, the water would sink the boat !” 
eavmnnigilipentinnanity 


‘Nurse, what is a junction 2?” asked a seven-year-old 
fairy, the other day, at a railway platform. 


| 
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| tain an opinion. 


Ten MILES FROM ANYWHERE, AND FINDS HE HAS BROUGHT THE WRONG Cantripcrs ror A Day's SHooTine, 


Aw InuospitanLe Man—One who refuses to enter- 
Pee ne tee 

Which travels at the greater speed, heat or cold ?— 
Heat, because you can easily catch cold. 


——>>———_. 
“No,” he said, as they congratulated him on his en- 


| gagement, “I’m not so particularly charmed with the 


| girl; but I expect to be very happy. 


* A junction, my dear,” answered the nurse, with the | 
air of a very superior person indeed, “ why, it’s a place | 


where two roads separate.” 


pa a 

‘Does our talk disturb you ?” said one of a company 
of talkative ladies to an old gentleman sitting in a rail- 
way station the other afternoon. 


“No, ma’am,” was the naive reply, “ I've been mar- | 


ried nigh on to forty years. 
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Her mother is 
about the best-tempered woman | know.” 
himneanligpeninmnne 

Cause and effect are illustrated in the following in- 
cident. A lady riding out with a friend in the Park 
noticed a nouveau riche bowling along in a fashion- 
able dog-cart. 

“ What a splendid whip he is!” she exclaimed. 

“No wonder,” was the reply; “his father once 
drove a butcher's cart.” 











RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 








